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EPISODES OF THE MONTH 


TaERE has been a painful lack of perspective in our political 
outlook since the Great War, for which we are now paying 
of dearly and may have to pay yet more dearly 
ae ot ee in the near future. Many things seemed of 

prodigious importance that are now seen to . 
Mbe relatively immaterial and other matters of real moment 
Mwere studiously neglected. Think, for instance, of the 
appalling amount of attention, official and unofficial, that 
has been lavished on the Geneva League of Nations as 
eontrasted with the little there is to show for such efforts as 
we realize what a broken reed it is and must ever be whenever 
serious business is afoot. Compare again all the comings 
and goings between London and Switzerland by Responsible 
Statesmen and their retinues, the vast amount of speaking 
and writing all these journeyings have occasioned, with the 
Stelative indifference of our public men towards the British 
League of Nations, which has only been deemed so far worthy 
Mmof a visit from a single Cabinet Minister. Then try and 
@visualize what might have been, and where we should be 
im to-day, supposing one-tenth of the time and activity devoted 
to the affairs of Geneva had been concentrated on a con- 
M structive Imperial Policy with the object of developing our 
common strength, security and prosperity and providing a 
future bulwark of the world’s peace that would have lasted, 
humanly speaking, for all time. Unhappily it was not to 
be. President Wilson’s hobby exercised a curious and 
hypnotic fascination over Politicians of all Parties in this 
m™ country even after it had been ignominiously repudiated by 
athe Nation of its nativity. It became difficult, not to say 
impossible, to persuade the elect to take any sustained or 
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2 THE NATIONAL REVIEW 


intelligent interest in the British Empire which was left g 
prey to centrifugal forces fostered by post-war conditions, 


It was doubtless a psychological or rather a pathological | j 


problem. Our wishy-washy “ Internationalism,” combined 
with insular indifference towards Imperial affairs, was but a 
symptom of the disease of Defeatism that descended upon 
Downing Street at the hour the “‘ Cease Fire’ sounded at 
the Armistice, and was first manifested to an astonished 
public when it was ascertained that the British Government 
were endeavouring to get Bolshevist Russia “ recognized ” 
by the Paris Peace Conference. It was, perhaps, an in- 
evitable reaction from the tremendous effort of winning the 
war, though strangely enough while Defeatism to some 
extent pardonably affected the Fighting Men and actual 
war winners, it devastated the Talking Men and the Writing 
Men, who however strenuous during the war and however 
necessary had done nothing more dangerous than Talk and 
Write, and therefore had no valid excuse for that prolonged 
surfeit of surrender in which British Policy has rioted from 
that day to this, as described by our able and observant 
contributor ‘‘ Centurion ” elsewhere in this number. 


THE present China crisis is a product of this false perspective 
through which International affairs have been viewed of 

late years, during which the Far East has 
* ee been practically off the map. It was treated 

as though it hardly existed, although for 
several generations British interests in China had been 
regarded as hardly second to our interests anywhere else, 
and our magnificent contributions towards the development 
of China and those splendid monuments of British enterprise 
at the Treaty Ports, to say nothing of the valuable trade 
we have created, are among the developments overseas of 
which we as a people were most justly proud. It was, 
indeed, largely owing to our immense material stake in 
China and our consequent interest in the Peace of the Far 
East that thirty years ago British Statesmanship had the 
foresight to establish those close and cordial relations with 
Japan which in the interval have proved invaluable to both 
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Powers. It was Lord Lansdowne who some years later, as 
British Foreign Minister, greatly to his honour, took the 
initiative (with the keen and active support of his powerful 
colleague at the Colonial Office, Mr. Joseph Chamberlain) 
in the negotiations that led to the conclusion of the Anglo- 
Japanese Alliance towards the close of the late Lord Salis- 
bury’s Second Administration. This was hailed throughout 
Europe as a masterstroke of British policy, and even diplo- 
mats of not over friendly Powers could not repress their 
professional appreciation on meeting their British colleagues 
in various foreign capitals, ‘‘ mes compliments, mon cher 
collégue ’’ was heard on many lips, some sarcastically adding 
“JT never thought you had it in you, after all your talk of 
splendid isolation.”” The Germans who, as Realists, are not . 
bad judges of diplomatic achievement—though the personal 
equation usually prevents them from shining in that art— 
were so impressed by the Anglo-Japanese combination that 
the Kaiser (forgetting his racial prejudice) made a deter- 
mined effort to join it, in order to wreck it, that was only 
frustrated by the shrewd scepticism of Lord Salisbury—one 
of his last acts on the eve of his retirement. There never 
was an Alliance which worked more smoothly and satisfac- 
torily from the point of view of its signatories than that con- 
cluded between a great King of England and the mighty 
Emperor of Japan. The news of its signature in February 
1902 was received with equal gratification in London and 
Tokio. Indeed, except from our Anti-British Brigade, who 
adore all our enemies and abhor all our friends, we never 
heard any objection made in this country. With the British 
public the Japanese Alliance was as popular as was the 
English Alliance in Japan, where it was approved by all 
political parties who agreed on little else. 


By what madness was this beneficent instrument of Policy 
destroyed ? We don’t know, nor has any account of this 
ei monumental gaffe been vouchsafed to an 
i ana astonished nation by the guilty personages. 
Having We know when the deed was done, as like- 

wise the identity of the culprits, but there 
our knowledge ends. A deathly and unbroken silence 
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possessed them from the hour of the casual announcement 
from Washington in 1921 that among the burnt-offerings 
placed on the American altar by Coalition Statesmanship 
was the abandonment of a priceless Alliance that had 
demonstrated its value anew to the civilized world during 
the Great War in such fashion as to completely cure all 
thinking Australians of their previous antipathy. It so 
happens that only the other day we had striking testimony 
from the Secretary of State for India (Lord Birkenhead) in 
moving the vote of condolence in the House of Lords to 
the Imperial Family of Japan, her Government and People 
on the death of the noble Emperor, which has plunged the 
entire nation in profound grief with which Great Britain 
keenly sympathizes. Our Government has rightly done 
everything to associate our country with the sorrow of our 
former ally, whom we hope to retain as permanent friends, 
and whom through these pages we have more than once asked 
to believe that unofficial England deplores the blunder of 
Official England in relinquishing the Alliance, as much as 
we know that that breach in our political relations was 
regretted and resented in Japan. How could there be any 
doubt among any section of the British People as to the 
value of what was thoughtlessly thrown away by statesmen, 
who had no mandate, in the face of events that are fresh in all 
our minds and to which Lord Birkenhead pointedly recalled 
the attention of the House of Lords in moving the Address 
to the King for transmission to the new Emperor of Japan? 
We quote the Secretary of State for India textually : 


We were their Ally when the Great War began; their conceptions of the 
obligation of a loyal alliance have not been surpassed. We asked them to do 
nothing in the course of that struggle which they did not undertake; they 
undertook nothing which they did not carry to brilliant achievement. It was 
necessary, for reasons of maritime strategy, which are well within the recol- 
lection of your Lordships, that there should be a concentration of our Naval 
strength within our Home waters, and there presented itself at the same time 
a@ menace very great to our world-flung trade, springing from the presence 
of enemy cruisers in waters which it was difficult for us to protect. At that 
moment we were not failed by our great Naval Ally. Their task was discharged 
with as much efficiency as loyalty, and the serenity with which we were able 
to contemplate the first six months of the war, covering as that period did 
the transport of Indian troops to the central theatre of war, was in no small 
measure due to the assistance received from our Allies. 
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The orator might have mentioned many other episodes, 
including the effective assistance of the Japanese in the 
Mediterranean in coping with the submarine menace, but 
he said enough to increase our mystification that a Govern- 
ment, of which Lord Birkenhead was a conspicuous orna- 
ment (occupying the position of Keeper of the King’s 
Conscience), should have sanctioned the folly that was signed, 
sealed, and delivered in Washington. 


Wirn the ugly record of Defeatism staring us in the face, 
not to say hitting us in the eye, at home and abroad we 
: frankly confess that we disbelieve in it as a 
— doctrine and profoundly distrust its prac- 
titioners. We are convinced that it is the 

wrong attitude for the statesmen of any Power, great or 
small, in their dealings with communities that do not pretend 
to be friendly. Judging by the injury British interests have 
already sustained under its operation, we are sceptical as to 
anything but harm accruing from its application. However, 
it is idle to argue with Downing Street. Defeatism has 
become a fetish, like the Monroe Doctrine in the United 
States. Its acceptance is regarded as the hallmark of 
Responsible Statesmanship. It is even more warmly admired 
by the Opposition Front Benches than by “my Right 
Honourable Friends” over the way. Every one who ventures 
to question the gospel of Defeatism, a French word that 
signifies in plain English “Funk” (with a capital F), is 
discounted as a “ crank ” or discredited as “‘ a Reactionary.” 
He is lacking “‘in the true spirit of Locarno” or “ he has 
not a League of Nations mind” if he be unable to gush 
about the Germans, to truckle to the Bolshevists, to slobber 
ever General Hertzog (the only Dominion Prime Minister 
who repudiates the Privy Council, and therefore a man to 
be “ propitiated”’) or cannot see his way to glorify Sinn 
Fein. The medicine of Defeatism has since Christmas been 
applied to the Chinese problem. We have singled out a 
certain Eugene Chen, reputed to be a renegade British West 
Indian subject of another name like most gentleman of his 
kidney, who imbibed Anglophobia at the feet of de Valera, 
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Michael Collins, and other eponymous heroes who captivated 
British Cabinets. We have elevated this gentleman into 
the position of being the Foreign Minister of a Great Power, 
and invite him to impose whatever conditions he pleases on 
the unfortunate British communities in China which fondly, 
and it now appears foolishly, imagined that their rights 
and liberties were secured by Treaties that could not be 
lightly torn up. Having been unceremoniously kicked out 
of Hankow with every mark of indignity and scorn, we 
entered upon elaborate “negotiations” with this slim 
personage, and after many weeks of tragic farce the House 
of Commons was thrown into ecstasies by the announcement 
that he and we had signed an agreement under which we, 
as usual, do all the giving and he does all the taking. It is 
the apotheosis of Defeatism. We have heard of making a 


virtue of necessity, but it is something new to make a victory 
of disaster. 


BritisH Representatives in China—Sir Miles Lampson in 
Peking, and Mr. O’Malley in or around Hankow—have 
i been placed in an unspeakable position by 
at circumstances for which they bear no 
responsibility, and over which they have no 

control. It is their réle to make “‘agreements”’ to “save- 
face ’’ for the Home Government, either with phantoms 
who may have form but lack substance, or with Bolshevists 
who do not regard themselves as bound to observe any 
obligation to bourgeois,” “‘ Capitalist,” or ‘‘ Imperialist ” 
Powers. Mr. O’Malley had to make bricks without straw 
at Hankow—the pass had passed into the keeping of the 
enemy before he arrived. He cannot be debited with the 
diplomatic débdcle that was embodied in the so-called 
** Agreement.” But it were futile for us at home to regard 
it as different to what it is. Should it become the model for 
similar “‘ agreements”? governing other British Concessions 
in China, the Cantonese will undoubtedly gain their object 
of making the existence of any British Communities 
impossible. The fact that this aspect of British policy 
is applauded by the Arch Defeatists of the Radical and 
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Socialist Parties in Parliament—the Statesmen (save the 
mark!) who vehemently protest against the protection of 
British women and children at Shanghai—can only serve to 
increase our suspicion of what has been done. The complete 
text has, at the moment of writing, not been published. We 
only have the Foreign Minister’s Statement in the House 
of Commons on February 21st; and Sir Austen Chamberlain 
has developed the dangerous habit of seeing every inter- 
national episode in which he is concerned through rose- 
coloured spectacles. He endeavours to depict this as a 
diplomatic triumph and a subject of congratulation, and 
his “ Right Hon. Friend,” Mr. Lloyd George, was positively 
effusive. But even Sir Austen’s version could not conceal 
the fact that instead of the British Concession at Hankow 
being returned to its former occupiers as optimists antici- 
pated, the boot is on the other leg. Its capture by the 
Cantonese has been recognized and confirmed by us. By 
the terms of the Agreement on March 15th 

The British municipality will be dissolved and the administration of the 
Concession area will be formally handed over to the new Chinese municipality. 

Pending the handing over to the new Chinese municipality on March 15th, 


the policing of the Concession and the management of the public works and 
sanitation will be conducted by the Chinese authorities now in charge thereof. 


Sir Austen Chamberlain spoke hopefully of the new 
administration as ‘‘ Anglo-Chinese,” but the British are to 
remain under-dog through the casting vote of the permanent 
Chinese chairman. In truth, Messrs. Chen & Co. have 
acquired Hankow lock, stock and barrel. 


TuE only bright spot in the Far Eastern Crisis is due to the 
Defeatists in the Cabinet having been for once defeated 
Defeat of by the stalwarts on the all-important question 
Defeatists of protecting our fellow-subjects at Shanghai. 
The ‘Trust Chen” faction, even after the 
attack of Chen’s mob on Hankow, were in favour of leaving 
Shanghai to its fate on the amiable assumption that Chen 


had now “ learnt his lesson, and would realize the importance 


of preventing anything of the sort happening elsewhere.” 
This was too much even for Ministers, who can swallow 
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almost anything. They realized that the British publig 
does not share their own touching faith in Bolshevists, and 
that if any calamity befell Shanghai they would be held 
responsible. Hence the despatch of the Shanghai Defence 
Force of approximately one division. Viscount Grey of 
Fallodon, who is above exploiting British misfortunes 
abroad for partisan purposes at home, convinced a Liberal 
audience at Bradford (February 19th) of the need for this 
measure when he said : 

In my opinion the Government had no choice but to send those troops 
to China for protective measures. To those who criticize the sending of 
I would say, “‘ Are you in a@ position to, do you know enough about China— 
to guarantee that there is in China at this moment any authority which is 


willing to control a mob or, if willing to control a mob, is sure to be able to do 
it ?’’ Unless that can be guaranteed the Government will be neglecting their 


duty in not sending the troops. 
But the speaker repeated a curious criticism which had been 


made by less sensible and less patriotic persons than himself 
when he added : 


The one criticism I would make on what the Government has done is that 
the force we have sent, being sent for purely defensive purposes, I cannot help 
feeling the Government might have done more to make the despatch of those 
troops less full of display and ostentation. 


Imagine what would have been thought and said 
supposing the Government had secretly fitted out an 
Expeditionary Force unbeknown to the public, and behind 
the back of Parliament, and one fine day the country and 
other countries learnt that 10,000 or 12,000 British troops— 
multiplied ten-fold by mischief-makers—were on their way 
to China. It would have been an inane performance. We 
should certainly have been accused of harbouring “ Im- 
perialist ’”’ schemes of conquest and annexation, and should 
have put ourselves in a false position in the eyes of the world, 
No democracy can do such things. The moment Ministers 
realized the danger of Shanghai and their responsibility in 
the matter, and resolved to send troops, the more openly 
these precautions were taken and proclaimed the better 
from every point of view. Conservatives would feel more 
comfortable if our Chinese policy were open to no more 
damaging comment than this. 
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It is seemingly impossible for the Government of any 
country, however intelligent and capable in its own affairs, 

to put itself in the position of any other 
“aoed » Government or country, or to conceive that 
Gesferenes? there can be any standpoint different from 

its own. American politicians would keenly, 
not to say angrily, resent any move by any foreign Power 
provoking a suspicion that the United States was to be 
enlisted as a pawn in European politics. Nevertheless 
Washington takes it as a matter of course that President 
Coolidge’s proposal for another Disarmament Conference 
should be hailed with world-wide enthusiasm, and con- 
ceivably lynx-eyed American Correspondents abroad may 
be able to detect a sentiment that is invisible to other 
observers. The reception of this project by the American 
Press is, we are told by The Times Washington Correspon- 
dent (see The Times, February 12th), “cordial.” That we 
can well believe, and unreservedly accept as prima facie 
evidence that it is a shrewd tactical move on the part of 
the Administration in the strenuous game of American 
politics, being at once calculated to take the wind out of 
the sails of Democratic pacifists and to spike the guns of 
the Bigger Navy Party, who are clamouring for a grandiose 
programme of costly new construction. From that angle 
the President’s project fills us with admiration, though 
otherwise it leaves us comparatively calm. Europe in 
general, and Great Britain in particular, gain nothing, but 
appreciably lose, whenever they become factors in American 
politics, whether under Democratic or Republican Adminis- 
tration. The unhappy affair of the League of Nations, 
which became the battle-ground of contending factions in 
Washington, will not be soon forgotten in the Eastern 
Hemisphere. It led to the embitterment of the United 
States against Europe and to shabby treatment of nations 
that had fought side by side with the Americans in the 
Great War that is directly attributable to the well-meant 
efforts of a former American President to permanently 
“entangle ” his country in European affairs. 
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Since the tragic fiasco of Wilsonian policies, of which we 
had the finale the other day when President and Senate 
s agreed to wash their hands of the World 
ae Court—suspect as a back door to the League 
of Nations—we have had one Washington 

Disarmament Conference under Republican auspices. Only 
the participating politicians can look back on that event 
with unmixed satisfaction. From the Republican point of 
view as distinguished from the Democratic, it was a com- 
plete and unqualified success. We can therefore well 
understand the desire for its repetition by an Administration 
that is otherwise gravelled for matter. To that Conference 
is largely due the appalling developments in China, of which 
no man can foresee the end, and that may not inconceivably 
eventuate in a hideous racial war. Of this the main burden 
would no doubt fall upon the British Empire (whose mis- 
fortunes leave many dry eyes in Washington), without 
redounding to the advantage of the United States. So 
far from promoting that co-operation among the Washing- 
ton Treaty Powers which our “ first-class brains ” in Down- 
ing Street deemed an improvement on the Anglo-Japanese 
Alliance, these Governments have been as inharmonious as 
so many Kilkenny cats. They squandered four or five 
years without seriously attempting any common policy or 
action. They could hardly agree upon a single point. 
There was obstruction to every proposition. This open 
discord was, next to the machinations of Moscow, the chief 
incentive to the horrors of Hankow and other places, which 
would be repeated at Shanghai had not the British Govern- 
ment toward the twelfth hour become more frightened of 
the British people than of the enemies from whom it was 
busily running away. For Great Britain the Washington 
Conference will ever remain an evil memory, because it 
was there that occurred the suicidal blunder of the aban- 
donment of our Alliance with Japan, which was the single 
steadying factor in the Far East. At the time the National 
Review was alone in protesting against a folly which the 
future historian will classify as among the stupendous 
blunders of the English-speaking peoples. No one in 
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London has now a good word to say for this imbecility, 
which, though perpetrated ‘‘ to please the Americans,”’ was 
almost as inane from their standpoint as from ours. Who 
outside a lunatic asylum can seriously wish to range the 
White Race against any other race because of its different 
colour? It was the negation of statesmanship, to say 
nothing of common sense—so-called because almost un- 


known. 


THE suggestion of another Washington Conferencé—whether 
held in Washington or elsewhere, and unless held in the 
Politics” American capital useless as a move in Ameri- 
can politics—may have a good Press’ in 
U.S.A, but the silence it has provoked elsewhere is almost 
audible. In the first place many League of Nations enthu- 
siasts had their noses put out of joint, as the peg on which 
President Coolidge hung his invitation was the presumed 
failure of the League, which had been in labour during 
many months on disarmament without so much as pro- 
ducing a single mouse. As the United States has been 
represented at the Preparatory Commission in protracted 
session at Geneva, it is on the strength of inside information 
that Mr. Coolidge discards the affair as abortive. By the 
Americans it is already ticketed as “‘another League 
fiasco.” In his Memorandum to the Powers, whose support 
he seeks for the American programme of further limitation 
of Naval Armament, the President asserts that the “‘ com- 
plexities and difficulties” elucidated in the discussion of 
the Preparatory Commission have “clearly pointed out 
that a final solution for the problem of Armament many 
not be immediately practicable.”” This he ascribes to the 
fact that 
a number of Governments consider that the chief present obstacles to the 
general reduction and limitation of armaments lies in the interdependence of 
land, sea and air armaments, and consequently the impossibility of reducing 


or limiting one of these categories without dealing simultaneously with the 
others. 


But those discussions had equally demonstrated that there 
was little or no chance of ‘‘ a comprehensive plan covering all 
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classes and types of armament” being agreed upon in “ the 
near future.’’ Consequently the way lies open for the 
resumption and development of the more modest and 
practical American policy so “clearly established by the 
success of the Washington Treaty limiting Naval Arma- 
ment.” Therefore the United States Government asks the 
signatories of that Treaty 


whether they are disposed to empower their representatives at the forthcoming 
meeting of the Preparatory Commission to initiate negotiations leading towards 
an agreement providing for limitation in the classes of Naval vessels not covered 
by the Washington Treaty. 


The Memorandum adds : 


Although hesitating at this time to put forward rigid proposals as regards the 
ratios of Naval strength to be maintained by the different Powers, the American 
Government, for its part, is disposed to accept, in regard to those classes of 
vessels not covered by the Washington Treaty, an extension of the 5-5-3 
ratio as regards the United States, Great Britain and Japan, and to leave to 
- discussion at Geneva the ratios of France and Italy, taking into full account 
their special conditions and requirements in regard to the types of vessels in 
question. Ratios for capital ships and aircraft carriers were established by 
that Treaty which would not be affected in any way by an agreement covering 
other classes of ships. 


At the hour of writing the Powers are still “ considering ” 
President Coolidge’s proposition. British Ministers are 
alleged to be eager to accept it, though we 
should have thought that in the light of 
previous experience they would at least open 
their eyes before opening their mouths, and endeavour to 
form some conception of what the proposed programme 
involves to a world-wide Empire whose existence literally 
depends on Sea Power as compared, e.g., with an immense, 
self-contained, self-sustaining and effectively invulnerable 
continent such as the United States. If the British Navy 
disappeared to-morrow the British Empire would auto- 
matically collapse and the British people would starve. 
If the American Navy were suddenly engulfed the United 
States would remain intact; the vast Middle-West—the 
predominant partner in the great Republic—would hardly 
know that anything had happened but for the scare head- 
lines in the sea-board newspapers. There is, therefore, 
nothing cognate in the respective Naval needs of the two 
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nations. Our Navy feeds us. The Americans feed their 
Navy. How, then, compare the réle of the British cruiser 
with that of her opposite number across the Atlantic ? 
One is sheer necessity—the other mere luxury. 


THE Message to Congress transmitting the Memorandum 
simultaneously presented to Great Britain, France, Italy 

and Japan contained one sentence from the 
— President’s pen which we hope may not be 

wholly lost upon those to whom it was 
addressed, though we are not so sanguine as to expect. 
Mr. Coolidge told Congress in terms, “‘the signatories of 
the Washington Treaty have fulfilled their obligations 
faithfully, and there can be no doubt that that Treaty 
constitutes an outstanding success in its operations.” Had 
the Powers not honoured their signatures they would have 
proved unworthy of further confidence, and assuredly it 
would be a pure waste of time suggesting another Con- 
ference and additional obligations. It is, however, some- 
what unfortunate that the Administration should have 
waited until political exigencies dictated the necessity of a 
fresh development of the American programme, originating 
in American needs, before giving this public certificate of 
character to the Powers whose loyal co-operation made the 
Washington Conference the success that is now claimed 
for it. Practical politicians with their ears to the ground 
could not be unaware of the fact that during the last five 
years there has been a steady stream of detraction against 
other Naval Nations, conspicuously Great Britain, who has 
been openly accused, presumably with the connivance if 
not on the instigation of the Navy Department in Washing- 
ton, of violating the Washington Treaty in the spirit if 
not in the letter. Not only have politicians and journalists 
participated in this odious campaign, but we have actually 
had American Admirals—from whom better things were 
expected—playing up to the Anglophobe gallery by repre- 
senting the Washington Conference of 1921 as a British 
booby-trap into which an innocent American Administration 
was inveigled in order to rob the American Navy of the 
glory of ruling the waves. Are we now going to be told 
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that the Machiavellian Stanley Baldwin is the real author 
of President Coolidge’s latest Memorandum, and that its 
objective is to prevent the American people from con- 
structing that Armada of cruisers they could, so to speak, 
** build on their heads’ but for this sinister entanglement 
of 5-5-3? This preliminary should be settled before any 
Conference, otherwise if things don’t pan out to suit 
American Jingoes there will be more ill will than good will. 


THE more thoughtful inhabitants of Portugal are alleged 
to debit our noble selves with moral responsibility for the 
melancholy events that happen too frequent} 
The Filent in their country. It was the British, te 
complain, who invented an impossible system of Parlia- 
mentary Government that has been disastrous to almost 
every nation that has adopted it, notably those of the 
Latin race. They point to its deplorable operation in 
Italy, Spain and even France, and the violent remedies to 


which its victims are compelled to resort in order to get’ 


rid of this blight. There is no answer to this impeachment 
except to say that, whether wisely or unwisely, we invented 
this institution to please ourselves and because we thought 
it would suit this country. We could form no opinion as 
to its usefulness abroad, nor did we, nor could we, constrain 
any other community to follow our example. Parliament- 
arism is not working too wonderfully in the place of its 
origin just now, and it certainly was a fiasco in Spain and 
Italy, while doubts have been expressed as to its success 
in France and its durability in Germany. During the past 
month Portugal has been in the throes of its perennial 
conflict with Parliamentarism, which has been a positive 
curse to our ancient ally. Let us hope that at last President 
Carmona has mastered the situation, and that he will do 
on a smaller stage what Signor Mussolini has done for 
Italy and the Marques de Estella for Spain. It was last 
May that the Portuguese Army invested Lisbon and cleared 
out the professional politicians who had battened on the 
Republic since the Revolution of 1910. According to a 
leading article in The Times (February 12th), “in those 
sixteen years there had been sixteen Revolutions and armed 
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rebellions.”” No less than 400 politicians had been Cabinet 
Ministers. That is a figure calculated to make the Mother 
of Parliaments sing small and the mouths water of politicians 
in less-favoured countries. There were constant strikes, 
bomb outrages, financial scandals, and magnificent pro- 
grammes of ‘“‘ reform,” increased taxation, dearer living and 
many other disagreeables, making the existence of the 
average Portuguese intolerable. 


Ir usually takes a good many men to ruin a country, and 
there is always a chance of the right man turning up to 

save it. This may have happened in Portugal 
‘mabe in the person of General Carmona, who ulti- 


mately emerged from the dog-fight last May 


as President and Prime Minister, and, according to The 
Times, *‘ made it clear that the new Government intended 
to govern.” If only The Times could, and would, communi- 
cate this secret to responsible statesmen nearer home who 
of late years have lost both the art and the desire to govern 
and drift aimlessly along from one blunder to another! 
General Carmona ‘‘and his Ministers have made a real 
effort to improve the situation of the country.” They 
have funded the Portuguese War Debt to Great Britain, 
have forbidden officers from participating in politics— 
doubtless in order to prevent the familiar pronunciamiento— 
they have abolished some onerous taxation, and have raised 
the status of the coloured races in the Colonies. By such 
methods they have conciliated many moderate Democrats 
and gained the good will of the middle classes, but, according 
to The Times, 

they have naturally failed to conciliate the Democrats of the Left, some of 
whose chiefs have been banished in Greek fashion to salubrious but distant 
islands, and the Prime Minister’s reported intention to abolish sinecures in 


the State Railway Administration caused much indignation among the railway 
workers. 


It is as though the British Government deported our Cooks, 
the Mosleys et hoc genus omne, and “‘axed”’ a considerable 
proportion of Mr. J. H. Thomas’s clientele. These various 
malcontents rose in the first week of February in con- 
junction with a section of Army and Navy officers who 
resented the curtailment of their political activities, under 
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the leadership of General Norton de Mattos, supported by 
the Lisbon mob and some companies of the Republican 
Guards. Doubtless Moscow had a hand in what became 
a formidable affair. It was, however, met in manlier fashion 
than Moscow always meets in some other places. General 
Carmona realized betimes that it was no rose-water revolu- 
tion of the conventional Portuguese pattern and that rose- 
water would be no remedy for it. It could only be, and 
was ultimately, suppressed by heavy fighting involving 
great destruction of property and considerable loss of life 
both in Oporto and Lisbon. Can the victors establish a 
solid and enduring régime and finally free their country 
from the political nightmare of the last sixteen years? Is 
there enough patriotism in Portugal to ensure the State 
against the politicians ? 


THE most serious feature in Continental Politics is the 
constant bickering between French and Italian newspapers. 

It is serious for two reasons. In the first 
rpm na place, it represents both a patent and a 

latent hostility in two great nations whose 
near neighbourhood render such sentiments a luxury they 
can ill afford. Secondly, it is serious because it tends once 
again to drive two kindred communities of strong affinities 
into hostile camps—a development by which only their 
enemies can gain, as was demonstrated once and for all by 
the melancholy history of the Triple Alliance which estab- 
lished the German political hegemony in Europe that con- 
ducted civilization to the Great War. We frankly look at 
international problems from a pro-British standpoint, just 
as Frenchmen see them through French eyes and Italians 
through Italian eyes. And from this angle any antagonism 
between Powers with whom it is our duty, our interest, and 
our pleasure to cultivate the most cordial relations is not 
merely embarrassing but disquieting. The preposterous 
suggestion that Sir Austen Chamberlain Machiavelli seeks 
to play off Paris and Rome against one another, to pit 
M. Poincaré against Signor Mussolini and vice versa, is worthy 
of its inventors. There is only one Foreign Power (apart 
from Moscow) that seeks to embroil the Latin Sisters, viz. 
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their old friend the ‘‘ Honest Broker” of Berlin, who has 
evidently recovered his best pre-War form judging from a 
typical incident narrated in the Morning Post (February 21) 
by Commendatore Luigi Villari, which we commend to the 
attention of all Frenchmen and Italians who are unwittingly 
acting as the catspaws of the grand Agent-Provocateur :— 


During the recent regrettable incidents on the Franco-Italian frontier a 

report was spread about in Nice one evening that a strong body of Fascist 
Militia had crossed the frontier into France in the mountains near Sospena at 
4p.m. 
The report reached the Prefecture, which was bombarded with requests for 
information, but the Prefect, after due inquiry, was able to assure himself that 
the story was absolutely untrue. He immediately summoned the representa- 
tives of the local Press and the foreign journalists, informed them of the base- 
lessness of the rumour, and requested them not to report it. But some of the 
foreign correspondents declared with regret that they had already telegraphed ~ 
it to their papers. 

The Prefect, in expressing his astonishment, asked them when they had 
heard the report, and one of the correspondents, after some hesitation, replied 
that he had first heard the story at 3 p.m., i.e. an hour before the “invasion” 
was supposed to have occurred. The Prefect was even more astonished, and 
asked the journalists by whom they had been told the preposterous story. 
At first no one replied, but the Prefect insisted in his question, and finally a 
young man stood up and admitted that he was the author of the report. He 
was the correspondent of the German Wolff Agency. 


WE refuse to believe that had the Imperial Conference 
been apprised of the illuminating correspondence between 
? the late Governor-General of Canada (Lord 
i Byng) and the Dominion Prime Minister 
(Mr. Mackenzie King), the famous State Paper 

on Inter-Imperial relations would have been couched in 
its present terms. That document, it may be remembered, 
discussed the Governor-Generalship in a manner to suggest 
that that office had not functioned satisfactorily owing to 
the too close connection between its holder and the Home 
Government, which at a crisis permitted prejudice to be 
raised against ‘‘ dictation from Downing Street.” In effect, 
such a “ slogan”’ had been exploited in Canada at the last 
General Election by no less a person than Mr. Mackenzie 
King himself as Liberal Prime Minister. The subsequent 
diminution of the Governor-Generalship adumbrated by 
Lord Balfour and his colleagues appeared to afford some 
justification of Mr. Mackenzie King’s complaint that he had 
been threatened with ‘‘ Downing Street rule” by Lord 
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Byng and that he was fighting to liberate Canada from 
such tyranny. If it were the least use asking any question 
in Parliament of the evasive occupants of the Treasury 
Bench, it might be worth some Member’s while to inquire 
whether the authors of the Balfour Memorandum were 
acquainted when they drafted it of the actual correspondence 
between Mr. Mackenzie King and Lord Byng, which was 
only published in Ottawa on February 14th. If so, their 
Memorandum can only be regarded as a somewhat cynical 
effort to mislead the people of the Mother Country and the 
Dominions on a material matter of fact. If not, they had 
themselves been clearly misled and their arraignment and 
attenuation of the Governor-Generalship becomes futile, 
mischievous and absurd. So far from Mr. Mackenzie King 
fighting to liberate Canada from the rule of Downing Street, 
to which an autocratic Satrap sought to subject Dominion 
Politics, the boot was on the other leg. As we have steadily 
contended ever since we first learnt the inside facts, Lord 
Byng proved himself to be a better Canadian than his 
Prime Minister and a better Constitutionalist. In terms 
he rejected the suggestion of Mr. Mackenzie King that 
the Colonial Secretary at Home, Mr. Amery, should be 
brought in to decide the strictly Canadian question as to 
whether the Canadian Parliament should or should not 
be dissolved. 


It should be understood that it was not on the initiative of 
the Ottawa Government that this curious correspondence 
2 was presented to the Canadian House of 
pokied the Commons, but under the pressure of the 
- Opposition. The Prime Minister explained 

when producing it that ‘‘ Ministers had no desire to renew 
the controversy of last year, which, so far as the Government 
was concerned, had been satisfactorily settled.” That we 
understand. But the episode cannot be regarded as satis- 
factory from any other point of view. Many persons are 
inevitably asking themselves whether Mr. Mackenzie King 
would have secured any majority at the last General Election 
had it then been known that the respective réles of the 
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Governor-General and the Prime Minister were exactly 
opposite to what the latter had represented them to be for 
electioneering purposes—whether, in other words, the present 
Ministry did not obtain office by false pretences. Nowhere 
are politics especially “‘ pretty,’ and they are not prettier in 
Canada than elsewhere. According to the published corre- 
spondence—which is conceivably incomplete—Mr. Mackenzie 
King wrote to the Governor-General on June 28, 1926, after 
tendering his resignation owing to Lord Byng’s refusal to 
grant him another dissolution of the Canadian Parliament : 


Your Excellency will recall that in our recent conversation relative to a 
dissolution I have on each occasion suggested to your Excellency, and again 
urged this morning, that, having regard to the possible very serious conse- 
quences of refusal of the advice of your First Minister to dissolve Parliament, ~ 
you should, before definitely deciding on any step, cable to the Secretary of 
State for the Dominions, asking the British Government, from whom you have 
come to Canada under instructions, what in the opinion of the Secretary of 
State your course should be in the event of the Prime Minister presenting you 
with an Order in Council having reference to a dissolution. As refusal by a 
Governor-General to accept the advice of a Prime Minister is a serious step at 
any time, and most serious under existing conditions in all parts of the British 
Empire to-day, there will be raised, I fear, by the refusal of your Excellency to 
accept the advice tendered, a grave constitutional question without precedent in 
the history of Great Britain for a century, and in the history of Canada since 
the Confederation. 


So insistent was Mr. Mackenzie King in his demand that 
Downing Street, of all places, should decide the issue between 
Prime Minister and Governor-General that Mr. Mackenzie 
King actually offered to withhold his resignation pending 
the reference to Mr. Amery! In Mr. Mackenzie King’s own 
words, “‘If there is anything which, having regard to my 
responsibility as Prime Minister, I can even yet do to avert 
such a deplorable, and possibly far-reaching, crisis, I shall be 
glad to do so, and I shall be pleased that my resignation be 
withheld at your Excellency’s request pending the time 
necessary for your Excellency to communicate with the 
Secretary of State for the Dominions.” This was the 
politician who subsequently posed before the Electorate as 
the champion of Canadian liberties against an arbitrary 
Governor-General in league with Downing Street. It would 
indeed be “‘ the limit ’”’ if we ever got there in politics. 
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Lorp Byng, who by common consent on both sides of the 
Atlantic came remarkably well out of the dilemma in which 
Mr. Kine’ he had been placed by the challenge of a 
idles: g , disingenuous politician, replied on the next 

day declaring that he had given the most 
painstaking consideration within his power to this demand, 
adding : 

You advised me “ that as in your opinion Mr. Meighen was unable to govern 
the country, there should be another election with the present machinery to 
enable the people to decide.” My contention is that Mr. Meighen had not been 
given a chance of trying to govern or saying he cannot do so, and that all reason- 
able expedients should be tried before resorting to another election. 

On July 3rd Mr. Mackenzie King acknowledged the Gover- 
nor-General’s letter, renewed his protest, and repeated his 
argument that | 

he could not advise His Excellency to send for Mr. Meighen or any other Member 
of the House of Commons to form an administration, as I did not believe any 
other Administration would be formed which could command the confidence of 
the House. As to Mr. Meighen not having been given a chance of trying to 
govern, I pointed out that at the commencement of the session it had been left 
to the people’s representatives in Parliament to decide who was to advise your 
Excellency and that Mr. Meighen’s chances to obtain the support of Parliament 
had been quite as good as my own; that the House of Commons having declined 
to express confidence in Mr. Meighen throughout the entire session, I could not 
see where there was any probability of the House giving him support enabling 
him to carry on the Government, and therefore I could not assume the responsi- 
bility of advising your Excellency to send for him. 

Mr. Kackenzie King’s contention was that he alone was 
entitled to a dissolution; he objected to any other Party 
securing that privilege. To achieve his end he would rob 
the Governor-General of the King’s Prerogative and restore 
Downing Street dictation! If only the Canadians had 
known what was going on behind the scenes the country 
would doubtless have been “swept”—but not by Mr. 
Mackenzie King. 


Since this lamentable affair, Mr. Mackenzie King, who seems 

to be what the French call mauvais coucheur, has fallen foul of 

, the Australian Prime Minister (Mr. Stanley 

His Attack on Bruce), whom his Canadian confrére accuses 

of poaching on Canadian political preserves. 

It is so unusual for two Dominion Premiers to have a public 
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controversy that the incident attracted much attention 
throughout the Empire. Mr. Bruce returned home via 
Canada where, like other visitors of distinction, he was 
called upon to make speeches, and as the Imperial Conference 
was the topic of the hour, Mr. Bruce naturally and properly 
discussed it. All the more so because he found that public 
opinion in Canada was somewhat bewildered by the mutually 
irreconcilable versions of those who, on the one hand, repre- 
sented the Conference as opening a new era of Dominion 
freedom (hyperbolically described by them as a “ Magna 
Charta ”’?) comparable to the most momentous events of the 
past, and those, on the other hand, who maintained that all 
these discussions upon Status had left the relations of Mother 
Country and Dominions precisely as they had been ever | 
since the war. Mr. Bruce was certainly “‘ minding his own 
business ”’ in expressing himself on issues as vital to Australia 
and to every other Dominion as they are to Canada. No 
Canadian, except a professional politician, interested in 
misleading the public, could reasonably resent the admirable 
utterances of the Australian Prime Minister, especially those 
in which he spoke boldly, clearly, and impressively on the 
vital problem of Imperial Defence, insisting that the more 
emphasis that was laid on Status the greater need there was 
for all the Dominions to realize common responsibilities 
concerning our common Imperial security. This is equally 
an Australian as a Canadian question, and Mr. Bruce was 
well within his rights and duty in expressing himself freely 
and frankly on a topic of universal interest and moment to 
every subject of the King. The fact that he put out of joint 
the noses of certain pea-nut politicians in and around Ottawa 
is less a reflection on him than on them. 


Dip the Lord Mayor of London, in vulgar parlance, “ sell 
a pup” to the Prime Minister of the South African Union ? 
i oon We may be sure it was not his intention 
a » when, in that spirit of sloppy sentimentalism 

to which Englishmen in high places are prone, 
Sir Rowland Blades, M.P., presented General Hertzog with 
what both supposed to be the actual wagon in which the 
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former Transvaal President Kruger had travelled. We 
queried this transaction at the time. It appeared to us 
to be somewhat invidious to single out among all the 
Dominion Prime Ministers as the recipient of a souvenir a 
politician who made no secret of his desire to disrupt the 
British Empire, and who, we note, since his return to the 
sub-continent has openly boasted of having achieved his 
purpose in London. We likewise demurred to the Lord 
Mayor of London’s presenting a trophy that would neces- 
sarily become another centre of anti-British propaganda 
among back-veld Boers. We even questioned whether any 
Lord Mayor is entitled to distribute the properties of the 
City. The sequel is amusing. No sooner was “ Kruger’s 
Wagon ” established as an object of idolatry in situ than 
a resident of Ermelo in the Transvaal, Mr. Tosen, at once 
pronounced it to be what in other spheres is known as 
““a fake.” According to the Reuter telegram narrating 
this lively incident, Mr. Tosen affirms that “the present 
wagon was built in the Cape and brought to Potchefstroom, 
where his (Tosen’s) father bought it.” If we may believe 
his account, 


towards the end of the Boer War their house (the Tosens’) was burnt, and 
General Smith-Dorrien took the wagon and sent it to England as a trophy 
of war. He maintains that the so-called ‘‘Oom Paul’s wagon” is this par- 
ticular vehicle. 


That this statement provoked surprise at the Guildhall is 
not surprising. This reply was given through a correspon- 
dent of the Daily Telegraph, which we reproduce for what- 
ever it may be worth: 


The wagon was originally presented to the Corporation of the City of London 
in 1902 by the late Earl Kitchener, who had brought it over from South Africa, 
together with a ‘‘ Long Tom ”’ Boer gun, with that end in view. 

The wagon, which is of the Cape-cart type, is of solid construction and 
still in an excellent state of preservation. It was used by Kruger, his wife 
and family all through the South African War. After being exhibited at the 
Crystal Palace and Alexandra Palace by permission of the City authorities, 
its restoration to South Africa was announced on November 19th last at the 
Mansion House, when General Hertzog received the freedom of the City. It 
was shipped to Pretoria, reaching there on January 21st of this year. 

It was stated at the Guildhall that no doubts were entertained as to its 
authenticity when the presentation to the City was originally made. 
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Quite so, but is it actually Kruger’s wagon or only Tosen’s ? 
More than one inference might be drawn from an episode 
which appears likely to have a precisely opposite effect on 
suspicious Transvaal Boers to that optimistically anticipated 
by our magnanimous Lord Mayor. Judging by the results 
of the recent elections in South Africa, announced as we go 
to press, and too late to be recorded, it looks as though the 
Lord Mayor and the Imperial Conference were “ backing 
the wrong horse”’ in the sub-continent. 


ANOTHER Session of the present Parliament was opened on 
February 8th by the King in person, accompanied by the 
Queen. The magnificent medieval pageantry 
The New on these occasions grows mor ul 
er e popular year 
by year, and is indeed the chief reason 
nowadays that the London public eagerly anticipate an 
event that might otherwise leave them stone cold. Their 
Majesties and their retinue in truth supplied the only bright 
spot in an otherwise gloomy outlook that was not rendered 
more cheerful by the Speech from the Throne—for which, 
be it remembered, the King bears no more responsibility 
than the least of his subjects. It opened with the statement 
“My relations with Foreign Powers continue to be friendly,” 
which can only be described as stupefying in the face of the 
reiterated assertions of several of His Majesty’s Ministers 
that one foreign Government is displaying such hostility 
to everything British everywhere that we should be abun- 
dantly justified in breaking off all official relations. It is 
generally regarded as “not playing the game” by the 
Crown to put such a sentence into the mouth of the Sovereign. 
It is, moreover, calculated to bring Parliamentary institu- 
tions into ridicule and contempt, and to increase the dis- 
trust of Responsible Statesmen. Nor was the suggestion 
of the Royal Speech that the League of Nations had been 
“strengthened”? by the entry of Germany and her acquisi- 
tion of a seat on the Council calculated to impress any but 
Mugwumps, Mandarins, Highbrows, and Defeatists. Never 
has the League seemed weaker than just now, even in the 
eyes of its devotees, who cannot reconcile their earlier 
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aspirations with actualities when they observe a dangerous 
crisis developing in the Far East of which Geneva has 
remained an unmoved spectator since its fatuous election of 
a representative of the phantom and defaulting Government 
of Peking to a seat on its Council. Gratification was like- 
wise expressed in the Speech at the exchange of allied military 
control of Germany under the Treaty of Versailles to League 
control, which will necessarily be a nullity with Germany 
now installed at League Headquarters, and applying her 
genius for International intrigue through the Secretariat 
and otherwise to the aggrandizement of the Fatherland. 


TuE crisis in China was admitted to be a source of “ grave 
anxiety.”” Events at Hankow “and elsewhere ”’ had neces- 
pee sitated the despatch “to the Far East of a 
p ew ety” sufficient force to protect the lives of My 

British and Indian subjects against mob 
violence and armed attack, but I earnestly desire a peaceful 
settlement of the difficulties which have arisen,” and ‘“‘ My 
Government have caused proposals to be made to the 
Chinese authorities which should convince public opinion 
in China and throughout the world that it is the desire of 
the British people to remove all real grievances, to renew 
our Treaties on an equitable basis, and to place our future 
relations with the Chinese people on a footing of friendship 
and good will.” This is an unimpeachable attitude, in 
British eyes, for the British Government to assume at this 
juncture, and as no Briton who is at large can conceivably 
wish this country to be involved in another war, or even 
in serious ‘‘ military operations,” it is only natural, and indeed 
inevitable, that Ministers should continually proclaim their 
good intentions. All the more so as mischievous politicians 
who are either in league with Moscow or playing Moscow’s 
game from sheer devilry accuse our Pacifist Cabinet of 
provocation. Doubts are, however, entertained by know- 
ledgable men on the spot, who realize what we are up against, 
as to whether our ceaseless proclamation of our devotion 
to peace as of our desperate anxiety to conciliate implacable 
opponents is the most effectual way of gaining our objects. 
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When our Government claims to have made proposals 
“which should convince public opinion in China” of our 
anxiety to meet “real grievances,” have Ministers the 
faintest notion what they mean, or are they simply talking 
through their Parliamentary hats? Where is there any 
“Chinese public opinion,” as that term is understood in 
the West ? And even supposing it existed, what chance would 
it have of hearing anything of British policy, seeing that it 
is spoonfed from Moscow or by local Muscovite agents ? 
What, again, is the use of informing the Cantonese—whom 
British recognition has elevated into a considerable Power 
—that we seek to place our Treaties “‘on an equitable 
basis”? and to cultivate “friendship and good will” with 
the Chinese people? These are the very last things the 
Cantonese want. The single idea is to kick the British 
out of China, and, like their Soviet taskmasters, to appro- 
priate British property. To prate of “‘ peace and good 
will’? to Messrs. Eugene Chen and his accomplice, Jacob 
Borodin (whose acquaintance with the inside of an English 
prison has not made him Anglophil), is like talking platitudes 
to a snake or kissing a crocodile. We are all for conciliation 
as for emphasizing peace and good will when those admirable 
sentiments are reciprocated, but when they are met by 
malignant ill will and ruthless hostility our amiability is 
liable to be mistaken for abjectness and to defeat the very 
purposes we have in view by causing us to be despised as 
well as disliked. The Cabinet that has approved the King’s 
Speech admittedly contains men of wide experience, of 
proved ability and irreproachable motives. But we make 
bold to say that its foreign paragraphs are utterly lacking 
in the imagination that is indispensable to efficiency in 
dealing with foreign communities. 


Ir was noticeable that the Speech from the Throne made 
no reference whatsoever to the recent Imperial Conference 
An Omissi —beyond the mention of the necessary 

Omission diminution of the Style and Titles of the 


Sovereign. This is all the more suggestive, as only the other 
day the welkin rang with a chorus of congratulations from 
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all concerned over the memorable achievements of a gather- 
ing which the Secretary of State for India (Lord Birkenhead) 
had gone so far as to describe as the most successful Con- 
ference of the entire series. We demurred to that extravagant 
estimate at the time, and we may feel sure that had Lord 
Birkenhead’s colleagues shared his enthusiasm no small pro- 
portion of the Royal Speech would have been consecrated to 
soinspiringatheme. On reflection Ministers have presumably 
come round to the view that to bring Dominion statesmen 
from the ends of the earth for a hair-splitting debate on 
Status, on the upshot of which hardly any two of them are 
agreed, was not the most effective way to consolidate the 
British League of Nations. There is, indeed, nothing to 
show for the last Imperial Conference except a distinct 
and definite development of Separatism and the encourage- 
ment of diplomatic disunity among the King’s Dominions 
which competitive foreign Powers are only too anxious to 
exploit. As a flight of Disraelian Conservatism it left 
everything to be desired, and the Home Government are 
wise in ignoring an unhappy episode from which much had 
been anticipated. The confusion the last Conference has 
caused may be gathered from the fact that whereas General 
Hertzog boasts that it has enabled him to explode the British 
Empire, other Dominion statesmen allege that it has left 
Status precisely where it was, while Downing Street avers 
that it has opened a new chapter of Imperial concord and 
unity. You can pay your money and take your choice. 


Usuatty Royal Speeches are padded with a recital of 
measures that have no prospect of reaching the Statute 

‘elation Book. It is assumed that advocates of this, 
Legisla that, or the other ‘“‘ reform ”’ will be mollified 
by its mere enumeration, even when they know it to be 
nothing more than an “also ran.”’ This Session, however, 
we are spared this time-honoured farce, as the legislative 
programme is rigidly restricted to Bills that are expected 
to be converted into Acts of Parliament. Thus the much- 
talked-about Reform of the House of Lords disappears 
from the agenda, and few are so sanguine as to suppose that 
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it will be seriously tackled hereafter by the present Govern- 
ment. There is to be a Bill to formally register the dis- 
ruption of the United Kingdom by changing the Style and 
Title of the Sovereign—as a sop to Sinn Fein. The main 
measure for the year will ‘‘ define and amend the law with 
reference to industrial disputes’”—a euphemism inter- 
preted as indicating some reform of the law which at present 
enables Trade Unions to engineer general strikes and to 
inflict any other injury they fancy either upon British 
industry or on individuals engaged in it. It is, however, 
common knowledge that our amorphous and unwieldy 
Cabinet finds it as difficult to make up its mind on this as 
on other important issues. The obstructionists are in a 
majority on every question. The wonder is that twenty- 
two trained disputants are ever able to make up their minds 
on anything. Among postponed measures is a contro- 
versial Factory Bill; among those promised are Leasehold 
Reform, some unspecified Agricultural Measures, Unemploy- 
ment Insurance, Protection of British Films, and one or 
two minor matters. Nothing, however, was said in the 
King’s Speech about the anticipated Mental Deficiency 
Legislation, the subject being possibly regarded as too 
delicate at this juncture, when ministerial mentality has 
become a serious problem for Ministerialists. 


THE opening of another Session, which is expected to end 
in July, reveals a situation that is both singular and melan- 
De . choly. The three political parties at West- 

ee minster are for different reasons depressed. 
There is keen disappointment throughout the Conservative 
Party in the constituencies—necessarily reflected in the 
House of Commons—at the exasperating attitude of the 
Government that was put in power to govern but obstinately 
refuses to fulfil its mandate. The discontent is so wide- 
spread that Cabinet Ministers—who mostly lead sheltered 
lives surrounded by sycophants and secured from every- 
thing disagreeable—are dimly aware of it, though they 
cannot yet grasp that they have brought their unpopularity 
on themselves by the pig-headed perversity that inspires 
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Ministerial policy in home and foreign affairs. Conserva- 
tives can only “ keep their pecker up’”’ by contemplating 
the plight of the two Oppositions, about which there is 
nothing enviable. The Liberals are a diminutive but dis- 
tracted Party living under a sense of humiliation at being 
openly bought and sold in the market-place by a Leader 
many of them distrust, whose control coincides with the 
abandonment of Liberalism for Labour by such stalwarts 
as Commander Kenworthy and Captain Wedgwood Benn, 
and the flight to Conservatism of moderates who all over 
the country are alarmed at the prospect of a coalition 
between Mr. Lloyd George and Mr. Ramsay MacDonald. 
Some such development is indeed inevitable whenever Mr. 
Lloyd George finally makes up his mind that his friends in 
the Baldwin Cabinet are unable to resurrect the Coalition 
that perished in the autumn of 1922. The Liberals in the 
House of Commons are usually divided into three groups, 
namely the Ayes, the Noes, and the Absentees. They 
are, however, said to be more united in the constituencies, 
but they have no constructive policy and indeed nothing 
to offer the electorate except abuse of the Government, 
which loses much of its effect by being discharged from the 
wrong angle. Mr. Lloyd George is eloquent in praise of 
every indication of Ministerial feebleness, and indignant 
whenever the Government shows any firmness. As an 
astute tactician he realizes that any loss of British prestige 
in the Far East or elsewhere must react upon the position 
of a Conservative Government at home. The further our 
‘* Invertebrates ’’ can be persuaded to run away from any 
form of Bolshevism, the further will the pendulum swing 
towards the Oppositions. It seems strange that anything 
so palpable should be invisible to the denizens of Downing 
Street. | 


Tue plight of the Socialists in Parliament is even worse 
than that of the Conservatives or the Liberals. The Prime 
Minister and our Leader is at any rate immensely re- 
spected by his followers of all shades, who prefer to 
ascribe the shortcomings of the Government to any cause 
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rather than Mr. Stanley Baldwin’s weakness or incapacity. 
It was misplaced magnanimity on his part that caused 
him to overload his Cabinet with the 
-srewarideg brilliant political failures of the Coalition, 
just as it is an exaggerated sense of loyalty 
to inept colleagues who are dealing with problems and per- 
sons beyond their ken that enables him to tolerate these 
suicidal developments. His followers can only hope that 
he will appreciate the truth before it is too late—otherwise 
the Conservative Party will be consigned to a common doom. 
We stand or fall with our Leader; there is no thought of 
displacing him, for the simple and sufficient reason that 
there is no alternative. But among the Socialists the 
atmosphere is different. So far from trusting or following 
Mr. Ramsay MacDonald, the rank and file of the Party 
mistrust his Leadership to the point of enjoying the infliction 
of public humiliation upon him, a process which he has 
encouraged by making it apparent that he is prepared to 
toe any line that is marked out for him by the “ wild men,” 
as he has no soul to call his own. The only other explana- 
tion of the grotesque gyrations of the ex-Premier from 
‘* moderation” to “‘ extremism ”’ is that at heart Mr. Ramsay 
MacDonald remains the extremist of old days, and that 
the ‘‘ moderation”? he has occasionally displayed of late 
years is a political pose inspired by his realization of the 
fact that Anarchy and Revolution do not go down with the 
British Public generally. We have only seen Mr. Ramsay 
MacDonald in office without power, when he had no choice 
but to play up to Anti-Socialism. This is no evidence as 
to what a Ramsay MacDonald Government might be and 
do supposing the Conservatives disgusted the constituencies 
to the point of providing the Socialists with an independent 
working majority. Their Leader’s attitude at the outbreak 
of the Great War, at the time of the General Strike, and 
recently on the Chinese crisis give no countenance to the 
amiable view that Mr. Ramsay MacDonald can be trusted 
because he occasionally shows some sense of responsibility 
in his public utterances. He is never allowed by his fol- 
lowers to practise what he preaches on such occasions, and 
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we have no more reason to believe that his moderation is 
genuine than that his ‘‘ extremism ”’ is spurious.* 


Tue British Empire, no less than Great Britain, is deeply 
indebted to the Daily Mail for the splendid insistence and 
i persistence with which our contemporary 
oe and its confréres of the Rothermere Press 
have endeavoured to educate the British 

Government to appreciate what the vast bulk of the British 
People regard as a plain duty vis-d-vis the Moscow Camarilla. 
The Daily Mail has a special claim to be heard on this 
subject by His Majesty’s Ministers, who might not be where 
they now are but for the public-spirited and courageous 
action of the Daily Mail in publishing the notorious Zinovieft 
letter during the last General Election. Instead of reserving 
this priceless document, as lesser journals would have done, 
as “‘a scoop ”’ for itself, our contemporary made a handsome 
present of it to the entire Press. That publication caused 
an instantaneous and immense effect, as everybody can 
testify who was electioneering at the time. It gave every 
Conservative candidate the attack. It placed every Socialist 
on the defensive. It eclipsed every other issue. It stam- 
peded many constituencies into the Conservative fold that 
were regarded as forlorn hopes by the Party managers. It 
caused tens of thousands—probably hundreds of thousands— 
of electors to vote Conservative who had never so voted 
before. It fairly and squarely put before the country the 
question, “‘Do you wish to be governed from London or 
from Moscow?” The Socialists rightly debited their defeat 
to the Daily Mail, and it would not be extravagant to 
assume that the attempt to “hold up” our contemporary, 
which opened the General Strike last May, was Moscow’s tit- 
for-tat, though, like most of Moscow’s operations, it recoiled 
on its authors the moment it was firmly and fearlessly met. 
It is unfortunate that the great, wise, and eminent men who 
adorn the Treasury Bench—comprising, as we know on their 
own authority, an abundance of “first-class brains ’— 


* This subject was discussed in the Weekly Dispatch on February 20th— 
“Mr. Ramsay MacDonald, Leader or Led ?”” by L. J. Maxse. 
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should so far have been unable to grasp this elementary and 
obvious fact, viz. that Soviet bullies, like other bullies, are 
most dangerous when you run away from them, just as they 
are least dangerous when you stand up to them. 


Many of us have sought without substantial success to ascer- 
tain the true cause of the Government truckling to Moscow. 

. It is self-evident from their public speeches 
Flimsy that several of the Foreign Minister’s colleagues 
share the amazement, indignation, and alarm of the Con- 
servative rank and file at his attitude. Others, with a sense 
of loyalty that is positively pathetic, endeavour to explain 
the inexplicable by reasons that won’t hold water for a 
moment. The Daily Mail thus tabulates the statements it 
has collected from ‘“‘ Ministerial supporters of our present 
inaction,’ which are chiefly striking as evidence of the 
contempt of Cabinet Ministers for the intelligence of the 
rest of the community : 


1. The expulsion of the Soviet Reds would be fatal to the ‘‘ Locarno spirit ” 
and the policy of bringing the Soviet into the League of Nations. 

2. It would tend to throw the Soviet into the arms of Germany and would 
have other European repercussions. 

3. It would deprive the British Government of information as to what is 
happening in Russia, which is now obtained from the British Mission in Moscow. 

4. It would not stamp out Communism here, for though British Communism 
is entirely maintained with Soviet funds, those funds could still be sent into 
this country. 

5. It would not place the Soviet moderates in power in Moscow or lead them 
to pay the debts which Russia owes us. 

6. It would unite the British Socialist Party. 


Imagine the mentality of self-styled Statesmen who want 
to add Soviet Russia to the League of Nations, or who 
suppose that they can persuade her to sign the Covenant 
by sheer abjectness! No less stupendous than such naiveté 
is the ignorance that is unaware of the fact that Berlin and 
Moscow are already as thick as thieves. Not only did 
Germany sign a “reinsurance” treaty with the Soviet in 
order to nullify ‘ Locarno”? and Germany’s entry into the 
League, but the German Ministry of Defence has been 
convicted by the Socialist Party in the Reichstag of intimate 
relation with the Moscow Camarilla that have alarmed all 
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Germans who prefer Peace to another War. As regards 
argument 3, what is the use of the British Government’s 
acquiring information about Russia that may never be 
acted on? As regards arguments 4, 5, and 6—which are 
equally flimsy—all that need be said is that the Communists 
undoubtedly regard “clearing out the Reds” as a deadly 
blow to their cause, or they would not fight so hard against 
it. The same remark applies to the Pinks—i.e. the Socialists 
—whose “unity”? would be a small price to pay for the re- 
covery of our national self-respect. It is we who keep 
extremists in power in Moscow by allowing them to kick 
us everywhere. We are losing prestige all over the world 


by our cowardice, and prestige is to a nation what credit is 
to a banker. 


THE reader who would prefer that the National Review 
should be more enthusiastic about the present Conservative 
: Government may not unfairly challenge us 
ke A by asking: “‘ Do you suggest that Conserva- 
tives forget their Conservatism when they 

become Ministers ? Do you deny that there 

are just as sound Conservatives in the Cabinet as outside, 
and, if so, is it not our duty to support them?” These 
questions are easily answered. Some politicians, whether 
Conservative, Liberal, or Socialist, on entering office, un- 
doubtedly forget everything except that they are “ His 
Majesty’s Ministers.” But this is not a failing peculiar to 
Conservatives. It is a common human weakness. Others 
remember their principles and try to do their duty, though 
unless men of exceptional strength of character they are apt 
to become gradually infected by the sleeping sickness of 
Downing Street and to imperceptibly subside into thinking 
that nothing really matters beyond the continuance of the 
Government. That there are just as good Conservatives in 
the Cabinet as anywhere in the Party goes without saying. 
It is obvious from their utterances, but with the lapse of 
time they dwindle into a minute minority, and just as the 
pace of a squadron is settled by its slowest ship, so the 
policy of the Government is determined by its weakest 
member, and the line of least resistance becomes its fetish 
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and its goal. It is the duty of outsiders to do whatever 
they can to help the more robust Ministers in keeping their 
end up against the Mugwumps and Mandarins by whom 
they are surrounded, but we help no one by refusing to face 
facts or by pretending that things are other than what they 
are. Nothing could be more eloquent of the moral of the 
Government, or of the dry-rot spreading from the Treasury 
Bench, than that it should be left to Sir Alfred Mond to 
express the sentiments Conservatives were wont to hear 
from the lips of their leaders in the days before the League 
of Nations and “‘ Locarno” had made Defeatists of them. 
At Jarrow, on February 15th, Sir Alfred declared the country 
must make up its mind what should be done about the great 
conspiracy that met us at every turn all over the world. 

He could not understand the Government’s attitude on this matter. The 
Russian Treaty allowed Russians to send a trade delegation here on the distinct 
understanding of no hostile propaganda. The Government themselves admitted 
that the Treaty was being broken. Why should we now be bound by it ?_ Why 
should we aid and assist breaches of solemn obligations ? The Russians were 
flouting the Government whose hospitality they enjoyed. If we had any sense 
of responsibility and dignity we should not tolerate it any longer. ‘‘ These 
people,” he said, ‘‘are stimulating difficulties and troubles throughout our 
country, while their Minister walks up the flights of steps to Buckingham Palace 
Court at receptions of the Sovereign. Are these people at peace with us, or at 
war? If they are at peace with us, why do they stir up trouble against us all 
over the world ? If they are enemies of ours, why do we harbour them and give 


them privileges in our midst ? Those are simple, direct questions to which the 
people of this country are entitled to demand a clear and decisive reply.” 


IN another remarkable and refreshing speech on the same 
day, at a luncheon of the Newcastle Chamber of Commerce, 
' Sir Alfred Mond tried to “ ginger-up” the 
eter og ae business world to take more interest in public 
affairs and to insist on making its views heard 
by the ‘‘ powers that be.” We fear he will fail. However 
energetic and capable in his business, the normal British 
business man is desperately lazy outside his office. He will 
neither read, think about, nor work at, any political problem 
unless he aspires to become a Member of Parliament, in 
which case he usually becomes an item with no higher 
ambition than to “‘ vote straight ’’ or to get a handle to his 
name. Consequently, although we call ourselves “a nation 
of shopkeepers,” British business has no influence to speak 
VOL, LXXXIX 3 
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of in Whitehall or at Westminster, and British business 
interests are of less account in Ministerial eyes than the 
approval and applause of their political opponents. As Sir 
Alfred Mond reminded his Newcastle hosts, although the 
British Chambers of Commerce embrace the best business 
brains in the country, 

neither on the question of Russia or China, which were largely business questions, 
had anyone asked their representatives to go to the Foreign Office. 

He “had seen Labour Party men, and even Communists, 
there, but why had not the representatives of the Chambers 
of Commerce insisted on going and having the opinions of 
the business men of England put before the Government ? ” 
One reason is, no doubt, that as a general rule the business 
man is inarticulate and feels himself at a hopeless disadvan- 
tage in any discussion with Politicians, many of whom are 
nothing but dialecticians who are out to score debating 
points against all and sundry. Another reason is that out of 
office hours the British business man prefers to “‘ put.”” The 
results are tragic. Government offices are flooded with un- 
desirables urging every form of imbecility and treachery. 
In the courageous words of Sir Alfred Mond : 


While many kinds of people were being consulted by the Foreign Office, while he 
saw people going there who ought not to be seen at any decent house, much less 
_at a Government Department—people who on platforms expressed the hope that 
British soldiers would be shot down by Chinese—those who were concerned in 
British trade were not consulted at all. 


Lorp RosEBERY, the briJliant ex-Prime Minister and former 
Leader of the Liberal Party, appears in a new and unrecog- 
nizable réle, namely as ‘an embarrassed old 

? fogey,” in a letter to The Times (February 
16th). In this he asks a question that has 

occurred to many other fogeys, old and young, embarrassed 
and harassed by perplexity and doubt, and to which, more- 
over, everybody would like to have a truthful answer. 
Lord Rosebery has gathered “from the newspapers” that 
“ negotiations are going on with regard to a certain electoral 
fund in the possession of Mr. Lloyd George, which appears 
to be a main asset in the business.” But “the question 
which is never asked, but which must occur to us all,” is, 
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“What is this sum, how was it obtained, and what is its 
source ?”’ Lord Rosebery asserts that “‘ certainly it is not 
from Mr. Lloyd George’s private means ; it comes from some 
other direction. What is this?” The ex-Prime Minister 
continues: ‘‘ It surely cannot be from the sale of the Royal 
Honours.” For “if that were so, there would be nothing 
in the worst times of Charles II or Sir Robert Walpole to 
equal it.” We share Lord Rosebery’s feelings when he 
adds: “‘ But what amazes me is this: no one seems to 
think that there would be anything unusual in such a sale. 
If so, all the worse, for it would be the prostitution of the 
Royal Prerogative and so the ruin of the British Constitution.” 
On such a matter “‘ there should be no possibility of doubt. 


Scores—nay, hundreds—of ‘ Honours’ have been distributed. 


Have any been sold and helped to produce the sum in ques- 
tion? An authoritative statement should be furnished as 
to the source of this fund.” It certainly should be, but 
as certainly it won’t, and any statement that were issued, 
however authoritative, would be lacking in the only thing 
that matters. A considerable part of this questionable fund 
was indubitably derived from the sale of so-called ‘‘ Honours ” 
to Coalition plutocrats, including so-called Conservatives. 
It has been invested in buying the so-called Liberal Party 
for the ultimate purpose of selling it to the Socialists. So 
much has been publicly stated by Ministers of the Crown 
without provoking any contradiction. But to affirm the 
truth is easier than to prove it. The Morning Post has 
thrown all the light that can be thrown on this sinister 
business until there is a searching inquiry which prominent 
Politicians of all Parties set their faces against, for obvious 
reasons. 


AttHoucH His Majesty’s Ministers have been choked off 
Journalism by public protest, some of them make time to 

produce books which derive their vogue from 
From extrinsic circumstances at least as much as 
Journalism to from their individual merits. High office 
used to be regarded as a whole-time affair— 
emoluments being fixed on that assumption—but nowadays 
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extravagant men find it impossible to make both ends meet 
on several thousands a year and eke out their incomes with 
royalties. This new departure from a hitherto accepted 
creed would be less intolerable if our Ministerial litterateurs 
were governing this country with efficiency and economy 
and showing themselves to be masters of whatever subject 
they tackle. Unfortunately this is very far from being the 
case, notably in the instance of the Chancellor of the Ex- 
chequer, who would be far better employed in endeavouring 
to understand the elements of sound financial policy than 
in leaving such matters to the permanent officials of the 
Treasury, the Governor of the Bank of England, and half a 
dozen Money Mandarins in Lombard Street, while he produces 
War Books that chiefly serve to recall the mordant epigram 
of his colleague, Lord Balfour, who reflectively observed at 
an early stage of the war, at the height of Mr. Winston 
Churchill’s amateur strategics: ‘‘ The trouble with Winston 
is that he has not yet been able to make up his mind whether 
to immortalize himself as a Napoleon or as a Nelson.” No 
one doubts that the Chancellor of the Exchequer is a very 
clever man, but his cleverness would be infinitely more 
serviceable to the State were it concentrated on such an 
enigma as Currency, but unfortunately it is too dull for him, 
so he bangs, bolts and bars the door on every demand for 


inquiry. 


THE most important utterance of the past month in this 
country was unquestionably the remarkable speech of the 
f Chairman of the Great Midland Bank (Mr. 
Reginald McKenna), which will be 
. textually in our Correspondence Section. We 

hazard the prediction that apart from its value to the nation 
at large by raising a question of vital concern to everybody 
engaged in British industry and to everybody interested in 
British prosperity, Mr. McKenna’s address will ultimately 
be regarded as of special service to the Banking World. 
Bankers hardly realize how they have suffered in public 
esteem of late years by seeming to form an impenetrable 
bloc to whom Finance is everything and other things are 
nothing. Thus an antagonism of a dangerous kind has 
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developed between the Money-owning and Money-mongering 
classes on the one hand and the producing interests on the 
other. Socialists eagerly exploit this cleavage, and owing 
to the over-amalgamation of Banks they advocate 
“Nationalization ’’ as applied to these institutions with 
more plausibility than some of their other nostrums. At 
the beginning of every year fuel is usually added to the 
fre by the unfortunate habit of the Chairmen of the Big 
Five of delivering portentous orations, the burden of which 
is that all must be for the best in the best of all possible 
worlds because their Banks prosper. An economic system 
is surely unsound under which Finance flourishes and 
industries decay while unemployment on a vast scale is 
chronic. Mr. McKenna has had the independence, the 


wisdom, and the courage to break away from the Consortium — 


of Lombard Street and to demand an inquiry into the Holy 
of Holies—the Bank Act of 1844. The fact that the Chan- 
cellor of the Exchequer has rejected this eminently reason- 
able and seasonable proposal is no reflection upon it but 
upon himself. It merely means that with all his super- 
cleverness in the manipulation of spoken and written words, 
Mr. Winston Churchill has no grasp of great problems. It 
will be rather melancholy if the overhauling of our obsolete 
fiscal and financial system should be left as a legacy to a 
Red Government. But Conservatives will have no one to 
thank but themselves if they consent to be indefinitely 
paralysed by a handful of Treasury officials, a fanatic at 
the Bank of England, and a few banking Bourbons who 
have learnt nothing and forgotten nothing. We beg our 
readers, however disinclined to interest themselves in cur- 
rency, to read Mr. McKenna’s luminous study of “ American 
prosperity and British depression.” Its very title is a 
condemnation of the existing régime. 


ALTHOUGH politicians are usually keen to get and keep 
office, we cannot help feeling that those Conservatives are 
Lu cky Men most lucky who escape office at the present 

time. Of these, three in particular occur to 
us to whom we cannot resist offering our congratulations 
on their good fortune in serving the country abroad rather 
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than at home. All the more so as they are doing their 
deeply interesting jobs exceptionally well. Though geogra- 
phically out of sight, they are never out of mind. Incidentally 
we hope that the success of these appointments—somewhat 
off the beaten track—may encourage the Prime Minister to 
experimentalize rather more freely than he is wont to do 
when an important office becomes vacant. Firstly there is 
Lord Irwin (better known at home as Mr. Edward Wood), 
the Viceroy of India, whose selection was in the nature of a 
“surprise” both to his friends and to his Party. Mr. 
Stanley Baldwin had a “ brain wave” of unusual felicity. 
Lord Irwin has already gained golden opinions throughout 
the vast Indian Empire—if we may think of it as such 
rather than as ‘“‘a Dominion ”—with which he and Lady 
Irwin are making themselves acquainted in an exceptionally 
thorough manner and with a keener appreciation than 
many of their predecessors of the fundamental fact that 
besides being a place of “ politically-minded ” cities, India 
is a huge hive of cultivators of the soil who carry the cities. 
on their backs ever bent in toil. Then we have another 
young man in Cairo in the person of Lord Lloyd, to whose 
régime in that critical community at an anxious time 
eloquent testimony is borne by all sorts and conditions of 
men. Here then are two valuable men well out of Home 
politics. A third is Sir Edward Grigg, the Governor of 
Kenya, who escaped the House of Commons in the nick of 
time to his own incalculable advantage, and from what we 
hear from men on the spot to the equal benefit of the 
inhabitants of Kenya. We could quote a fourth instance 
of a lucky escape from Westminster, namely Lord Stone- 
haven (widely known as “Johnnie Baird”). We should 
be surprised to hear that he regrets the Treasury Bench or 
that the Australians who appreciate thoroughness are 
anxious to part with him. 


Tue “ Composite ” Prayer Book of the Church of England— 
to give it the unlovely name chosen by its sponsors—was 
presented by the two Archbishops to a joint meeting of 
the Convocations of Canterbury and York on Monday, 
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February 7th. Our readers would be well advised to obtain 
a copy of a work upon which twenty years of devoted labour 
has been expended before passing judgment 


7 te” upon it, as also in reading the addresses 
Prayer Book of the Archbishops on this historic occasion. 


The Revision of the Book of Common 
Prayer, which is not only a most treasured but the most 
familiar book in English literature to many millions of 
English men and English women, may without exaggeration 
be termed an epoch-making event. As such it should be 
discussed in a professedly Christian community with a certain 
degree of Christian charity and with a seemly appreciation 
of the motives of those who have shouldered this heavy 
burden. As the subject will be under discussion for some 
months, during which the fate of the “‘ Composite” Prayer 
Book will be settled one way or the other, we do not feel 
constrained at this stage to pronounce judgment upon it. 
For one thing there is no need for us to do so, as so many 
other judges are already in the field, some of whom passed 
sentence without giving themselves much time to investigate 
what they condemned. If it was advisable, in the jargon 
of the day, to bring the Book of Common Prayer “up to 
date”’ after an honoured existence of nearly 265 years (as 
seems to be the general concensus of opinion even among 
those who dislike the new version), obviously some changes 
were inevitable. It is equally certain that any changes 
must meet with violent opposition from one or other section 
into which the Church of England has long been divided 
by virtue of its comprehensiveness and Catholicity. We 
cannot reasonably hope for the best of both worlds, though 
many optimists always expect to get it and are indignant 
when they don’t. Churchmen cannot at once pride them- 
selves on their tolerance and broad-mindedness and simul- 
taneously demand that every vestment and rubric should 
be identical with their ideas. Any national Church worthy 
of the name must cultivate some sense of proportion and 
perspective. The Church of England avowedly embraces 
three elements: Hiau, Low and Broap. The Archangel 
Gabriel could not devise a Prayer Book that would satisfy 
every partisan of these divergent schools. 
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In presenting the “‘ Composite’? Prayer Book—which con- 
sists of the existing Book of Common Prayer plus certain 
additions, chiefly ‘‘ Alternative Services 
ect hop’ to Convocation, the Archbishop of Canterbury 
Allocution” r frankly faced the difficulties confronting its 

sponsors and evidently realized the tremen- 
dous task he had undertaken. Upon him and His Grace 
of York will devolve the prime responsibility of steering 
it into port—should such be its destination. That there 
had been keen controversy, and even acute division, in the 
Episcopacy before the final form was adopted goes without 
saying. But only one Bishop (Dr. Pollock of Norwich) had 
actually separated himself from his brethren by declining 
to be a party to the proposed changes in the Holy Com- 
munion, against which he has since preached a powerful 
sermon. The Archbishop of Canterbury recognized that 
“‘ quite intelligent people who had never had occasion to 
consider the matter in detail, but who realized its impor- 
tance,” were generally saying, ““ Why need you meddle with 
the Prayer Book at all? It has been good enough for our 
fathers. It is good enough for us. Why can’t you let it 
alone?” So much so that, “superficial as it is, it will 
perhaps in the country at large be the most formidable of 
the difficulties which confront us.” But the man who 
made this “airy comment” must “surely be strangely 
blind or deaf to what has been happening during the whole 


lifetime of even the oldest of us.” Sixty or seventy years - 


ago it had become apparent that 


some modification was inevitably necessary in regard to a book drawn up two 
hundred years before and calling, not indeed for any fundamental change, 
but for such enrichment and reconstruction as to make it correspond with the 
requirements of a later age. 


It was not, however, until 1906 that, in consequence of 
the Report of the Royal Commission, the Crown issued 
Letters of Business to the Convocations, which were renewed 
at each dissolution of Parliament. There ensued “‘ formid- 
able interruptions,” notably the Great War, which “ gave 
to nearly everybody new thoughts upon the largest issues 
of life and conduct—personal, national and universal.” 
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Under the impulse of such influences the revised Prayer 
Book Measure was ultimately introduced into the National 
Assembly of the Church of England in 1923, with the 
schedule attached to it that was “ virtually the handiwork 
of the Convocations.”” The new book was compiled after 
an exhaustive examination of documents emanating from 
the deliberations of the National Assembly, the House of 
Clergy and the House of Laity. 


THEREFORE, as the Archbishop averred, “‘ the larger portion 
of the book I hold in my hand is your workmanship in 
Dott 4 Convocation, and has again and again re- 
ceived your consideration.” The Diocesan 
Bishops had now done their part, as the 

“* Composite ’’ Prayer Book embodied their final conclusions. 
The speaker added: ‘‘ We accept, as the Diocesan Bishops 
of England at this time, the responsibility which is rightly 
ours. We give you this book in what I would call its final 
provisional form.” In summarizing its contents he pointed 
out, firstly, that the “ Alternative Services”? were per- 
missive. ‘There was no compulsion. Secondly, the “‘Com- 
posite’? Book was comprehensive in that it included the 
present Prayer Book “‘ in its entirety with only some trifling 
changes in the old forms of the minor offices,” so the wor- 
shipper taking the new book to church will find therein 
“‘ everything which can be used there.” In the third place, 
the majority of the changes were ‘‘ quite uncontroversial.” 
They had been advocated for years “‘ with practical unan- 
imity,”’ e.g. the permissive shortening of Morning and 
Evening Prayer “and the extension of the prayers in 
number and scope.”” There is liberty to shorten the Litany, 
while the Athanasian Creed is made voluntary, and there 
are modifications in various offices, notably Baptism and 
Matrimony. Fourthly are the changes “that cannot be 
called uncontroversial, and which inevitably invite dis- 
cussion.” There were three connected with Holy Com- 
munion—‘“‘ Vestures,”” in which “we have adopted your 
own suggested rubric” (i.e. that of the Convocations) ; 
next, the infinitely more serious proposal of ‘‘ the optional 
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use of an alternative order for the administration of the 
Holy Communion.” The Archbishop appreciated that this 
would prove a great stumbling-block to many Churchmen, 
Clergy and Laity. It had already cost the Episcopacy the 
support of the Bishop of Norwich, who otherwise approved 
of Revision. Nevertheless, the speaker was “sanguine 
enough to believe that you will find in our proposals a 
satisfactory solution of difficulties which had been left 
unresolved.” The “ anxious question” of “the Reserva- 
tion of the Sacrament” had been met by allowing in the 
Alternative Service ‘‘ provision for reservation of the elements 
to be used for the Communion of the sick and for no other 
purpose’ under conditions “set forth with unmistakable 
clearness in the proposed rubric.” 


One of the most surprising changes in the ‘“‘ Composite ” 
Book is the permission ‘“‘ to make use of extempore prayer. 

: It is an experiment, and some will deem it 
Serneioss rash.” They certainly will, and do, in view 
of the number of clerical cranks abroad. As it is not, 
however, an integral part of any ‘‘ Alternative Service,” it 
can be dropped as easily as it was adopted, and is not 
unlikely to disappear during the coming months. A similar 
remark applies to another questionable feature of the 
Alternative Marriage Service,* namely, the priority it enjoys 
over the present form by virtue of the interpolated instruc- 
tion ‘“‘ which may be used at the discretion of the Minister 
unless the parties require the Form of 1662.” In other 
words, unless the couple specifically ‘‘ contract out,” they 
may be married at the whim of the minister under the 
new form when they would have preferred, and anticipated, 
the old time-honoured ceremony in which the wife under- 
takes to “obey” and the husband to “endow with all 
my worldly goods,” instead of to ‘‘ share” the same and to 
“‘ worship ” with his body instead of to ‘‘ honour.” These 
matrimonial concessions to the Sex doubtless propitiate 
ardent Feminists, but it may be questioned whether they 


* See an article in the Weekly Dispatch of February 13th entitled “‘ Common 
Sense and the New Prayer Book,” by L. J. Maxse. 
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appeal to any large number of women. They may be 
regarded as tactical proposals to facilitate the acceptance 
of the Measure by Parliament. The Archbishop of Canter- 
bury concluded with the confident assertion that “in my 
deliberate judgment nothing that we have suggested makes 
any change in the doctrinal position of the Church of 
England,” followed by a touching personal reference to the 
coincidence that that very day (February 7th) was the 
opening day of the twenty-fifth year of his Archbishopship, 
which he earnestly prayed might witness the “‘ peaceable 
completion” of their prolonged task. The Archbishop of 
York followed with an able but complicated explanation 
—altogether beyond the comprehension of any ordinary 
laymen—of the Measure to be passed in order to bring 
the ‘‘ Composite’ Book into operation. Experts in every 
department of existence, from Theology to Stockbroking, 
invariably assume that the world is exclusively inhabited 
by experts who are as familiar with the technique in which 
they move and live and have their being as themselves, 
whereas the vast majority of mankind and womankind 
are totally ignorant of everything except matters apper- 
taining to their own particular job. Those who can follow 
the Archbishop of York’s exposé of the precise relations 
between the “‘ Composite’ Prayer Book, the Measure, the 
House of Bishops, the House of Clergy, the House of Laity 
and the Convocations, excite our profound admiration. But 
we can all understand what His Grace meant when he said : 

We have tried to give a place in our common prayer to all the elements 
of Christian thought and experience which have a rightful place within the 
Church. We have sought, however imperfectly, to make our Prayer Book 
as inclusive as the Church. Our desire has been to secure, not compromise 
for the sake of peace, but rather comprehension for the sake of truth, of the 
fullness and richness of the one fellowship of faith and life. Of course, that 


fellowship, if it is to be real, must have its limits—the limits set for us by the 
special history and traditions within the Church Catholic of the Church of 
England. 


WE cannot yet tell how the proposed Prayer Book will be 
ultimately received either by the general body of Clergy 
or the Laity. The Archbishops are evidently convinced 
that it makes no doctrinal departure from the teaching 
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of the Church of England and that it simply registers and 
recognizes changes that have become. inevitable by the 
lapse of time between 1662 and 1927, which 
have brought the nation and the national 
Church from the days of Charles IT to those of 
George V. They would indignantly resent the suggestion 
that, so far from being an advance, the chief “‘ Alternative 
Service’ may be a reaction towards pre-Reformation days 
under the influence of the Counter-Reformation which has 
of late years masqueraded in the garb of Anglo-Catholicism 
—a clique who seek under the formula of ‘‘ Reunion” or 
some other shibboleth to undo the Reformation and put 
this country back under the Papacy. That the ‘“ Re- 
unionists,” who are mere Romanists, have so far failed in 
their ‘‘ Conversations”? with Continental Cardinals is due 
to the blunt refusal of the Vatican to make any of those 
** Concessions ’”’ that would afford Anglo-Catholics a pretext 
for pretending that Rome was willing to meet Canterbury 
half-way. Happily Rome refuses to abate one jot or tittle 
of its Infallibility and views our Romanists with amused 
contempt. As there is no half-way house between an 
independent Church of England and its absorption by the 
Holy See, nothing can be gained by devising ‘‘ Alternative 
Services’ with the object of retaining within the fold an 
essentially disloyal element which is Roman Catholic in 
everything but name. Being without the courage of its 
convictions, instead of boldly going over to Rome, it seeks 
to Romanize the Anglican Church via the Communion 
Service. 


ELSEWHERE in this number will be found the carefully 
considered views of Dr. Knox, late Bishop of Manchester, 
p who undoubtedly represents the great body 
of clerical and lay opinion that is unable to 


share the optimism of the Archbishops as to the integrity 
of Church doctrine in the new Prayer Book. In his sermon 
in Norwich Cathedral (February 7th), already mentioned, 
the dissenting Bishop, Dr. Pollock, avowed himself a con- 
firmed Revisionist, saying ‘‘as the Church grows so must 
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its Book grow.” He warmly welcomed many features of 
the ‘“‘ Composite”? Prayer Book, but declared that in others 
it looked backwards rather than forwards, and was more 
likely to increase confusion and chaos than to establish 
peace. In his own words: 


It is clear that if Reservation is allowed, worship will be given to the Blessed 
Elements when they are taken out from the service of Holy Communion, in 
which they are the due channel through which, as a part of that whole service, 
Christ feeds the souls of His people with His body and blood. 

The Church of England does not give definitions on the Sacrament of the 
Holy Communion nor urge special theories. But she protects her children 
from the error of identifying the living Christ with the consecrated bread and 
wine isolated from the service. 

The rubrics of the new book are meant to be safeguards against this. But 
one who believes either that the consecrated bread and wine are Christ Himself, 
or that, if not locally, yet in or under them He is presented before us in a 
particular chapel or sanctuary, is by his very reverence for Christ bound to 
adore the Blessed Sacrament, however reserved. 

So long as it is there, to those who hold such opinions it will offer the very 
presence of Christ, and they will worship it. At this point the teaching of the 
Church of Rome and of the Church of England are poles apart. 

It is not a manner of worship but the truth itself which is in question. 
The new Prayer Book reintroduces into the Church of England something 
which all past experience shows must, in the long run—or, rather, in a very, 
very short run—more widely diffuse this cardinal error. 


In Dr. Pollock’s opinion 


the Book is clever in many ways. But in portions it obviously reveals the 
spirit rather of the ecclesiastical parliamentarian, if I may use the phrase, 
than of the Christian English statesman: it is guided as much by policy as 
by principle. 


Will this be the final verdict, or will clergy and laity, having 
weighed all the pros and cons, ultimately resolve that 
more harm would accrue from the acceptance of the 
“Composite” Prayer Book than from its rejection, or vice 
versa ? Time alone can tell. 


THE Bishop of Norwich and Bishop Knox have received a 
powerful reinforcement in their protest against the ‘‘ Com- 
posite’? Prayer Book in the person of the 


Abe the a Bishop of Exeter (Lord William Cecil). He 
“erties is not only one of the most striking and 


original forces in the Church of England, but 
likewise one of the most saintly men in the country. By 
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his character and self-abnegation he carries much weight 
amongst Clergy and Laity, and owing to his singular free- 
dom from narrowness and orthodox prejudice his opposi- 
tion to the outstanding feature of Revision is bound to 
be a considerable factor. Writing from Rapallo on Feb- 
ruary llth (see The Times, February 15th), the Bishop of 
Exeter explains : 


As I was too ill during the last Session of the Bishops House even to be com- 
municated with, I was unable to express my concurrence with the views of the 
Bishop of Norwich. 


Lord William uncomprisingly adds : 


I am definitely opposed to an alternative service to the Holy Communion 
being provided. 
This will encourage inquiry as to whether it would not be 
possible in the interests of peace and harmony to drop this 
alternative service as the price of obtaining general accept- 
ance of the ‘‘ Composite ’”’ Prayer Book. 


GoLF appears to be exercising the same fatal fascination 
over American youth as it has exercised of late years over 

English youth. We have steadily receded 
. Fatal | at running games as the walking game 

ascination 

became the vogue. To-day we are no longer 
serious competitors for the International Davis Cup and 
meekly resign ourselves to the humble réle of spectators 
of the prowess of foreigners in the closing rounds of our 
male Championships at Wimbledon. American Lawn Tennis 
looks as though it also were gradually “ going West’ with 
the development of that passion for Putting to which young 
America has succumbed to the point of regarding more 
active games as ‘“‘ back numbers.” Lawn Tennis is, we are 
told, so out of fashion across the Atlantic that outside 
tournament circles it is difficult to get a game of any kind. 
Even its “ rabbits’ have deserted it. American supremacy 
has already felt the impact of the Golf craze. The Tildens 
and Johnstons look round in vain for successors capable of 
emulating their achievements, and prophets foretell the day 
when the coveted trophy will pass into the keeping of 
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France. None can grudge the French the sensational 
progress of M. Jean Borotra and his brilliant compatriots, 
who richly deserve the triumphs they have won at a game 
that is worth playing by activeable-bodied manhood in the 
flower of youth—which is more than can be said of croquet 
—whether of the long or short variety—bowls, curling and 
kindred pursuits so admirable for everybody entering into 
the sere and yellow leaf, as well as for those of less robust 
physique. It is idle for the Press to reproach Young 
England with our eclipse at Lawn Tennis, in which our 
contemporaries have been a potent factor by the manner 
in which they have shoved Golf down everybody’s throat 
for the last twenty years for no better reason than that it 
suits sedentary people. 


Lawn Tennis owes a very great deal to Mademoiselle Suzanne 
Lenglen, as it were ungenerous to deny. She has always 
A “Frost”? proved an irresistible attraction at Wimbledon 

and any other tournaments in which she 
played. But she on her side owed much to Wimbledon, 
and acquired fame by the exercise of her genius against all 
comers in Championships and other forms of competition. 
Isolate ‘“‘a star performer”? from her proper environment 
and it is a toss-up whether the experiment will be successful. 
If we remember aright it was Miss Helen Wills who described 
Suzanne on the Riviera as a butterfly in the sunshine and 
her recent appearance in the United States—in the “ circus ” 
—as a butterfly in electric light. The suggestion that 
Wimbledon would collapse on the withdrawal of the former 
Lady Champion is borne out by nothing that has since 
happened. This year’s Championships promise to be more 
popular than ever. If there is any “ frost ” it is among those 
gifted amateurs who somewhat heedlessly became pro- 
fessionals under the delusion that they would make rapid 
fortunes, also among promoters who regarded the venture 
as a gold-mine. It is clearly nothing of the kind, and we 
gather that all parties to the contract are sadder, if wiser, 
than when they originally signed. There is little money 
in exhibition Lawn Tennis, which soon palls, and if any 
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impresario is so foolish as to attempt the threatened per- 
formance at the Albert Hall he will probably burn his 
fingers. Some money has doubtless been made by some 
players enlisted by Mr. Pyle, more, it is said, by allowing 
their names to be used in advertising articles de luxe than 
at the turnstiles of their performances. 


To Mr. Nigel Playfair lovers of comedy are indebted for 
another opportunity of seeing the incomparable Edith Evans 
; in a play affording full scope to the genius 

mee Fah of this wonderful actress. We therefore un- 
hesitatingly advise our readers to make their 

way to the Lyric Theatre, Hammersmith, and see George 
Farquhar’s witty play, the Beaux’ Stratagem, at its best. 
If only the author could have seen it! He was anything 
but lucky or happy during his short and chequered life. 
But he is posthumously fortunate with many other 
English playwrights in having a Nigel Playfair to revive 
his fame by staging his play in the attractive Hammersmith 
setting and in having such an interpreter as Miss Edith 
Evans. Among her many gifts, as some critic shrewdly 
remarked, is her faculty of being able “to put on beauty 
like other women pull on a glove whenever her part needs 
it.” She dominates the stage and fascinates her audience. 
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Ir the Government is ever to satisfy its supporters and to 
fulfil its election pledges, the hour has come for it to act. 
For two years the country has been put off with excuses, 
but the patience of Conservatives is now completely ex- 
hausted. They are losing their faith in the courage and 
competence of the Cabinet, though they retain their old 
belief in the individual honesty of Mr. Baldwin. Party 
discipline may be able for some little time longer to prevent 
any Ministerial collapse in the House of Commons, but 
in the constituencies so strong is the feeling of dissatisfaction 
that, unless prompt action is taken to remove it, a Con- 
servative disaster at the polls in the event of a General. 
Election is not only probable but is morally certain. 
Ministers are receiving warning after warning from their 
organizers and party agents, but so far they have remained 
inert. 

It is interesting to compare conditions in England with 
those in Italy. In both countries General Elections took 
place in 1924. In both countries the result was a national 
revival. Mr. Baldwin’s triumph in England, like Signor 
Mussolini’s in Italy, was a definite declaration against the 
apostles of revolution and Socialism. Signor Mussolini has 
not been afraid to govern as his country wanted him to 
govern, But in England what has Mr. Baldwin’s adminis- 
tration done? It was given by the voters a majority, 
which had not been paralleled in recent years, for certain 
definite purposes. The first of these, as the result of the 
Zinovieff letter, was to put an immediate stop to Bolshevist 
interference in British internal affairs and to the Bolshevist 
propaganda against the British Empire. All that was 
required was to enforce the clauses of the Anglo-Soviet 
Trade Agreement of 1921, which forbid such interference, 
by calling on the Soviet to obey them, and, if it failed to 
do so, by ejecting its representatives and agents in this 
country and breaking with it. England, it should be said, 
is the only country where the Bolsheviks can sell their 
stolen goods. 

- The second purpose for which the Government was 
returned to office was the enforcement of economy. In 
England, as in the pre-Mussolini Italy, national and municipal 
expenditure had been inflated with the grossest extrava- 
gance, in large part through the incompetence of Mr. 
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Lloyd George and his total ignorance of economic conditions, 
As the result, local and national taxation had been carried 
to a point which threatened the gradual extinction of our 
vital industries. The third purpose for which Mr. Baldwin 
was placed in power was to uphold the British position 


throughout the world, and resist the separatist and dis- 


integrating tendencies which had under previous Premiers 
been permitted free play in Ireland, Egypt, India, and 
South Africa. It was, in brief, to end the defeatist attitude 
of mind in British statesmanship, which had marked Mr. 
MacDonald’s Socialist Cabinet and Mr. Lloyd George’s 
Coalition. 

The Government has failed to accomplish or even 
seriously to grapple with any one of these three vital 


objects, and threatens the public with an increase in ex- 


penditure on last year’s swollen estimates, so that the 
British people are confronted with a situation of most 
extraordinary difficulty. In the past they had always the 
possibility of throwing out an administration which wasted, 
money and failed to do its duty and govern as the electors. 
wished it to govern. In the days when Tories opposed 
Whigs, and Conservatives opposed Liberals, an alternative 
Ministry could always be found if a Government proved 
weak and inefficient. No such alternative exists to-day. 
Every one who really cares for national interests knows 
that Mr. Lloyd George would certainly, and Mr. MacDonald 
would probably, give us even worse results than the present 
administration, though neither of them could be much 
feebler. We are reaching a stage where representative 
government itself seems to be sick unto death—a stage 
through which Italy passed before the advent of Signor 
Mussolini. Mr. Lloyd George and Mr. MacDonald exactly 
resemble such politicians as Signor Nitti and Signor Giolitti 
in the defeatist temperament, the lamentable weakness in 
dealing with factious violence, and the total lack of courage 
and backbone. Their one specific for obtaining office is 
the offer of their opponents’ possessions as bribes to their 
supporters to pay for votes. 

A great nation is not going to be done to death because 
its politicians have lost the art of government and the 
capacity of action. The British people are not inert 
creatures like the Russian mujiks, who permitted a little 
gang of alien conspirators, subventioned from Berlin, to set 
up in Moscow a régime of Yahoos. They still hope that 
even at the eleventh hour—for such it is politically. —Mr 
Baldwin’s Government will pull itself together ns cease 
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to be always on the knee to the enemies of the Empire. 
But if not, they are quite capable of saving themselves by 
their own efforts, as they showed in the General Strike of 
last year. 

They are, however, exasperated at the fact that since 
the Armistice one British Government after another seems 
to have been smitten with the determination to behave as 
if it were the head, either of a nation that has been defeated 
in the war, or of one that regretted its victory. To get rid 
of this disease of defeatism we must get rid of its cause or 
causes. It may be due to inherent weakness of character 
in the heads of Governments. In the case of Mr. Lloyd 
George and Mr. MacDonald this defect is obvious, and it 
is shown in their passion for posing as magnanimous by 
sacrificing our friends and their eagerness to coddle our 
enemies. A second cause of defeatism is to be found in 
the huge Cabinets of half-hearted people which have become 
the fashion. Councils of war notoriously do not fight, and 
our Cabinet Councils have degenerated into sanhedrins 
which only talk and invent silly reasons for disregarding the 
will of the nation. A third cause is to be found in the 
present electoral system, which has placed so great voting 
power in the hands of the parasites and paupers, who can 
be influenced by anti-national propaganda and are subject 
to every passing whim and impulse. But as if the franchise 
were not already wide enough, the Government is actually 
talking of extending it by granting votes to “ flappers” ! 

Characteristic of the passion for sacrificing friends and 
coddling enemies has been the policy adopted by successive 
British Governments towards Germany. As the reward 
for attacking France and Belgium she has been set on her 
feet, and to-day we have the result. Because the burden 
of paying for the cost of the war has so largely been shifted 
from her shoulders to ours,* she is once more the most 
formidable industrial competitor of this country. The 
British people have been saddled with vast war bills. For 
them has been reserved the fate of paying “‘ Uncle Shylock ” 
over £100,000 a day, and bearing the full burden of a debt 
which was incurred to save American lives and American 
property in a struggle which was fought as much for 
American as for British interests. There was an implied 
understanding that if we paid, other Powers should pay 
on the same scale, but this has not, in fact, been kept by 
the United States Government, which has granted to other 

* British taxes per head, £15; German taxes, £5; British debt per head, 
£168; German (excluding reparations, which will never be paid), £2. ’ 
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competing States in Europe lighter conditions. The British 
taxpayer has not received the “‘square deal” either from 
his own Government or from that of the United States, 
and he is being taxed at least thrice as heavily as any other 
taxpayer in Europe and twice as heavily as the wealthy 
American. 

In contrast with ourselves the Germans are in an enviable 
position. Through an act of national fraud they have got 
rid of practically their entire internal debt, and they never 
had any external debt. Their reparation payments have 
been whittled down to quite insignificant figures. Of all 
the Powers which fought in the war they have come off 
most lightly, though they were the aggressors and the 
cause of all the mischief and ruin. Their escape has simply 
encouraged them to fresh mischief. German espionage in 
this country has recommenced and is in full swing exactly 
as in 1914. All parties and all Governments in Germany 
have resisted the execution of the disarmament clauses of 
the Treaty of Versailles, and it is agreed by experts that 
within twelve months the mass manufacture of munitions 
could be proceeding in the Fatherland on a larger scale 
than in 1918. Some authorities even think that in six 
months Germany could be ready for a fresh war, for which 
she is in many respects far better prepared than in 1914. 

The accidental discovery by the Allies of a whole series 
of new fortifications in eastern Germany, east of the Oder, 
and of some eighty new works round the fortress of Kénigs- 
berg, are not signs of peace, while the issue of a handbook 
to the German troops preaching a war of revenge was only 
stopped by Allied protests. Enormous supplies of gas shells 
are believed to have been obtained from the Bolsheviks, 
though the use of poison-gas in war is nominally forbidden. 
A large German air force is in existence, in the air fleet of 
the Luft Hansa Company, with huge all-metal machines 
which could quickly and easily be converted into bombers. 
In short, the German peril has been resuscitated, and no 
sane person can wonder that the French people refuse to 
disband their military forces when they have the Teuton 
tiger at their gates, with such sharp and formidable claws 
and teeth. 

Concurrently with these military preparations a large 
expenditure on propaganda is proceeding in Germany. A 
periodical, Die Kriegsschuldfrage, is maintained for the 
express purpose of proving that war was forced upon 
the innocent Germans by the Allies, and that therefore the 
Treaty of Versailles ought to be torn up, all reparation 
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papieonia stopped, and the German colonies handed back. 


ven in London maps are displayed in German. shippi 

offices which show these colonies, now in British or —— 
hands, as German. An immense work, Die Grosse Politik 
der Europdische Kabinette, has been published by the German 
Foreign Office in forty massive volumes at enormous cost, 
obviously with the aim of proving Germany’s innocence. 
It contains a vast number of documents which do establish 
one point—that the ex-Kaiser was on the whole much less 
to blame than his Ministers for the fatal errors of German 
policy. The simple folk who imagined that the German 
people would change their hearts when the Hohenzollerns 
were sent packing ought now to realize that Colonel House’s 
view was probably correct, and that William II was not so 
much anxious for war himself as frightened into it to 
preserve his popularity with the German public. It was the 
people rather than the ruler that wanted the appeal to arms. 

As our British Governments have revived the German 
peril in pure light-heartedness, so they have dismembered 
the United Kingdom. The consequences of the perfectly 
gratuitous surrenders to Sinn Fein we can still only dimly 
foresee. There is already the curse of dual Government in 
the British Isles. In Ireland we have an administration 
which loses no opportunity of asserting its disregard for 
the King and its contempt for our national flag. His 
Majesty’s likeness has disappeared from the Free State 
stamps, which are printed in a language and alphabet un- 
intelligible to nine out of ten of the Southern Irelanders. 
The King’s portrait is also to vanish from the new Free 
State coinage and notes. The King’s name is no longer 
used in the Free State law courts. The Free State army 
is trained and equipped on foreign lines. The Free State 
flag has been so designed as to repudiate any connection 
with the British Empire. And though Free State produce 
is granted a free market in Great Britain, the Free State 
tariff is being carefully adjusted to tax British industry 
and exclude British manufactures. 

Not one farthing is being contributed by the Free State 
to the cost of the war or to Ireland’s share of the interest 
on the pre-war national debt. On various excuses the 
Free State taxpayer has been liberated from the crushin 
burden that is imposed on the Englishman. As a fina 
insult, Germans have been called in to provide the machinery 
and construct the works required for the Shannon power 
scheme, though British hydraulic engineers are second to 
none, as they have proved in India and Egypt. Difficulties 
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of the gravest character will arise in the future if Great 
Britain should be involved in war, for then the use of 
the Free State naval bases will be essential to our safety ; 
but we shall probably have the Free State proclaiming its 
neutrality, if indeed it does not join our enemies to attack 
us. Almost all these powers and privileges were granted 
to Sinn Fein by Mr. Lloyd George, with the approval of 
the “first-class” intellects of the Conservative Party. 
Nothing in his career was more discreditable than his 
shameful surrender to the ‘‘ murder gang,” as he himself 
had so justly christened Collins and Collins’s friends. . 
From the hour of 1921 when the “ treaty’ with Collins 
was signed to the present moment that surrender has 
served as an incitement and encouragement to every enemy 
of the British Empire. It has created the impression that 
British Governments will always capitulate to violence, if 
violence is used unsparingly. It has stimulated the party 
of murder in Egypt and the extremists in India. It has 
led the Bolsheviks to redouble their efforts against us in 
the firm belief that we shall be too timid and irresolute to 
hit back. Indeed, we may go further and say that but 
for the shock given to the British reputation by this Irish 
surrender, we should never have had to face the present 
complications in China, which are due to the deliberate 
attack on British interests and British subjects delivered 
by the Cantonese disciples of the Soviet, under Soviet 
officials. Mr. Chen, the Cantonese Bolshevik leader, himself 
visited Ireland and observed the methods which Sinn Fein 
had applied there. It is disquieting to reflect that the 
ere Foreign Secretary was one of the chief apologists 
or the scuttle from Ireland in 1921. The policy which he 
has outlined in China, and which has been greeted by a 
large part of our Press with apparent enthusiasm, seems 
to me dangerously like scuttle in that part of the world, 
and to be marked by a weak betrayal of vital British 
interests. Can a sane Minister really propose to place 
British subjects under the jurisdiction of Chinese courts 
which are hopelessly venal, and which employ juristic 
methods of the Stone Age? Once more, is it necessary for 
British Governments always to run away and sacrifice their 
own countrymen ? 
Only a little less disastrous than the destruction of the 
United Kingdom has been the hair-raising blunder of 
abandoning the Anglo-Japanese Alliance in order to pro- 
itiate the United States. It has brought the world nothing 
ut mischief. American jealousy of the Japanese has 
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increased to such an extent that Japan has been steadily 


refused equitable treatment. The rigid application of the 
‘Monroe Doctrine against the Japanese in both North and 


South America would not wound Japanese susceptibilities 
so deeply if Japanese aspirations in eastern Asia were 
treated by the United States with reasonable consideration. 
It is only fair that if America, Australia, and Europe are 
to be closed to all populations which are not of European 
stock, Japanese interests in Manchuria and China should be 
respected. Only by Japanese action in the war of 1904-5 
was Manchuria twenty years ago saved from becoming a 
Russian province and from being hermetically sealed to 


foreign trade. The United States, however, refuses such 


reasonable regard for Japan’s interests. Hence tension 
which is not easily to be removed. 

So long as Japan was the ally of England, she was not 
isolated, and British diplomacy could mediate between her 
and the United States, thus promoting the cause of peace. 
Japan did her best to maintain order in the Far East; 
and in the war she came to the aid of Great Britain at 
the very outset, going far beyond her strict treaty obliga- 
tions. The services which she rendered to the Allies were 
of great importance. She drove or helped to drive Spee’s 
squadron to the Falklands; and but for President Wilson’s 
jealousy of her, it is possible that she would have saved 
the whole of Siberia from Bolshevism, and perhaps even have 
liberated European Russia from the degrading tyranny of 
the Soviet by co-operating with Kolchak. 

No one has benefited by the destruction of the Anglo- 
Japanese Alliance. The chaos in China is one of its conse- 
quences. Japan feels herself insecure and considers, not 
unjustly, that she has been shabbily treated by her old 
ally, Great Britain. The United States, judging by the 
frantic demands of its imperialists for enormous naval 
armaments, is filled with fear of an early war in the Far 
East. For that fear there is little cause. Japan will never 
attack. If she is attacked, the aggressor has not much 
prospect of victory, however strong his fleet. The difficulties 
in modern naval war which confront a Power that fights 
at a great distance from its base are so stupendous that 
peace is likely to be upheld, notwithstanding the demands 


_ of a few American jingoes. 


- Most of us hoped that there would be an end of such 
blunders as the destruction of the Alliance under such a 
Prime Minister as Mr. Baldwin. All the more painful, 
therefore, was the miserable fiasco of the Imperial Con- 
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ference, where General Hertzog was allowed to divert the 
energy of the Conference from the work of strengthening 
Imperial unity in such directions as the promotion of inter- 
Imperial trade and the organization of Imperial defence 
to an entirely mischievous debate about Status. He came 
with separatist aims openly avowed, and was able to carry 
them out. Indeed, he has returned to South Africa boasti 
that, ‘“‘as a result of the work of the Conference, the old 
Empire no longer exists.” All this, too, was accomplished 
with the consent and complacent approval of the “ first- 
class brains’’ of our Conservative Government, which has 
never ladled out eyewash on a more extravagant scale. 
Our Conservative newspapers, instead of showing vigilance, 
shut their eyes and were content to be hoodwinked, as if 
an inveterate enemy could be disarmed by gush. 

The idea that General Hertzog would be placated by 
such methods has proved entirely delusive. Now that he 
is back in South Africa he is showing all his old hostility 
to the British connection. He has resumed the campaign 
against the flag, so that we may expect shortly to see the 
Union Jack vanish from the Union as it has vanished from 
Southern Ireland. Tariff agreements are in process of being 
negotiated with foreign countries, and a further reduction 
in the preference to British goods is under consideration. 
The time has come to speak out and end the reign of humbug 
and hot air. If General Hertzog and the South African 
separatists want to do these things, then they should be 
plainly told that the London money market will be closed 
to their loans, and their securities removed from the British 
list of trustee investments. They cannot have it both 
ways. They cannot expect to enjoy all the advantages of 
membership of the British Empire at a time when they are 
devoting most of their political energy to attacks upon the 
British tie and British trade. 

Here, then, are four first-class blunders which only 
“‘ first-class brains”? could perpetrate—all alike animated 
by the spirit of Defeatism; all gratuitous; all bringing 
with them heavy future liabilities for which there is no 
conceivable present compensation to show. If in the old 
days a Radical Government had been guilty of such un- 
pardonable mistakes, it would have been denounced from 
one end of the country to the other. But because, since 
1916, Cabinets have been largely or completely Conservative, 
we are to open our mouths, shut our eyes, pretend that 
everything is perfect, and chant “Great is Diana of the 
Ephesians ”’ ! | 
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Such incantations were never of much service, and they 
are entirely useless in our hard modern world. The country 
is now asking itself whether it is not about to witness 
another of these first-class blunders on the part of its 
mandarins in the neglect of energetic and effective steps 
against the Communist rump in this country. To talk of 
“peace and good will” is quite useless when dealing with 
these gentry. They tell us plainly that their fixed deter- 
mination is to foster hatred and malice as the preparation 
for class war; and behind them is an alien Power (and 
that an avowedly hostile and evil Power, anti-Christian, 
Satanic in its cruelty, and practising methods from which 
even a Bomba would have shrunk). This Power, the Soviet, 
has abundance of cash, stolen from British investors, and 
it is levying open war upon Great Britain. 

Never in the past was there such a stiuation as exists 
to-day when British trade unions are being manipulated 
by this alien, enemy influence, and used to wreck British 
industry and spread unemployment and misery here, thus 
promoting revolution. So far, the British Government, 
though returned, as we have seen, with a definite mandate 
to take firm action against the Bolsheviks, has been content 
to gotosleep. In the General Strike, though it had abundant 
warning of what was coming, it granted the conspirators 
immunity. It allowed them to arrogate to themselves the 
functions of government—to issue permits to vehicles and 
even to set up “ committees of action.” It did not attempt 
to arrest and try for high treason or conspiracy the members 
of these committees or the organizers of the General Strike. 
Yet it had abundant warrant for such measures in the 
opinion of the highest legal authorities, apart from its own 
“ first-class brains.” It did not give the military protection 
(which it lavishly promised) to such of the newspapers as 
were prepared to continue printing, with one exception, 
that of the Morning Post, which was used to produce the 
Official Gazette. In short, it showed the limpness which 
has marked it in every branch of its policy. 

After the collapse of the General Strike, when enormous 
sums were remitted from Moscow for the purpose of pro- 
longing the Coal Strike and aggravating the injury to British 
trade, our British Ministers still did nothing but talk. The 
money was extorted by force from the Russian worker, 
and its employment by an alien Government to maintain 
an industrial conflict here was a gross infraction of the 
Anglo-Soviet Trade Agreement. The Cabinet ought to have 
seized the funds and at once to have ejected the Soviet 
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mission and the so-called Russian trade missions, which are 
collections of Communists, dangerous to this country. No 
other nation and no other Government in the world would 
have tolerated such an impudent interference in its domestic 
affairs by aliens. Indeed, even the German Socialist organ, 
Vorwaerts, expressed its astonishment at the meekness with 
which the members of Mr. Baldwin’s Cabinet accepted 
Bolshevist kicks and insults, and almost licked the hand 
that slapped their faces. To say that Conservatives through: 
out the country have watched this exhibition of feebleness 
with disgust is vastly to understate the feelings of the 
rank and file of the party. It is almost unanimously 
agreed that the first necessity, if we are ever to secure 
“peace and good will” at home, is to throw out the Bol- 
sheviks and to break with the Soviet Government. And 
it should not be impossible to draft an Act punishing severely 
the receipt of money or subscriptions from alien authorities 
or Governments for political action or propaganda in Great 
Britain. We are face to face with totally new conditions 
and we must adapt our institutions to them or go down. 

The Prime Minister has said of that mischievous in- 
cendiary, Mr. A. J. Cook, that he is out for revolution by 
his own account, and that he “‘ openly fomented bad feeling 
and... prolonged the (coal) struggle.” To place his 
intentions beyond any doubt, Mr. Cook has publicly pro- 
claimed at Moscow that he wants to organize a class war 
here and to prepare another General Strike. There is no 
sign, however, that the Government means to take effective 
precautions against his malignancy, though the history of 
the past two years has proved that he could inflict enormous 
loss on the British public. Ministers, indeed, appear just 
at present to be chiefly anxious to water down their timid 
little Trade Union Bill, which represents their only effort to 
cut Mr. Cook’s claws. They might have an excuse for 
this excess of caution if it were the case that trade unions 
held aloof from politics and, when they struck, struck only 
for industrial ends. But the very contrary is the fact. 
The Coal Strike was not an industrial strike, but an attempt 
to terrorize and starve the nation into paying an uneconomic 
wage, and it was organized and inspired by Communists 
in the closest touch with Moscow. 

The Government’s faint-heartedness is quite unintelligible 
to the public. Equally unintelligible is the official inertia 
which allows Englishmen holding honours from the Sovereign 
to carry out propaganda in favour of alien Communists 
at the time when those Communists are attacking British 
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roperty and British lives. Who is responsible, for example, 
for the fact that Mr. R. F. O. Bridgeman still remains on 
the Foreign Office List, in receipt of a pension, and retains 
his C.M.G. and M.V.O. while co-operating with that 
notorious Communist, Colonel Malone, at the Bolshevist 
“ Chinese Information Bureau”? ? What sort of a pull has 
he that he is allowed thus to work against his country’s 
interests ? It would be interesting to know whether he: is 
still a member of the Carlton Club, where he was once to 
be found. In the same way, it is quite intolerable that 
persons in the employment and pay of the nation should 
be allowed to place themselves under the control of outside 
organizations such as the Trade Union Council. In the 
General Strike the danger caused by this state of affairs 
was illustrated, but it still continues. 
he need for a firm policy is the greater because no 
trust whatever can be placed in the ‘“ moderates.’’ Mr. 
MacDonald and Mr. J. A. Thomas, for example, both knew 
perfectly well that the General Strike was a grave political 
conspiracy against the State, and that the success of the 
strikers could only have brought chaos and industrial ruin. 
Yet they had not the courage to stand out firmly when 
it was being planned and ordered, and they both joined 
“heartily ’—according to Socialist reports—in singing that 
deplorable ditty of violence, ‘‘The Red Flag.” Nor did 
they move till they saw pretty clearly that it was going 
to fail, and till legal opinions had been given to the effect 
that they were personally liable to the last penny of their 
possessions in actions for damages. Both are men of con- 
siderable substance. After this exhibition, we cannot look 
to them for safety. They will play here the dismal part 
which Kerensky played in Russia. As for Mr. Lloyd George 
and his war chest of one or two million sterling, there is 
no hope there. He ran away at the very outset of the 
General Strike and wrote lamentable articles in the hostile 
press of the United States, declaring that all was up. It 
was -said of him, with every appearance of truth, that, 
had he been in office, he would have abjectly surrendered 
to the strikers, and that a fortnight or so later his body 
would have been hanging on a lamp-post. 

What this country wants is a Government that will 
govern and do its duty, not one that can only make excuses 
for what it has left undone. 

CENTURION 
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PRAYER BOOK REVISION: THE 
PENITENT’S RETURN 


Tue Archbishop of Canterbury, in presenting the ‘ Com- 
posite’ Prayer Book to the Convocations, admitted that 
“the most formidable of the obstacles which confronted it 
in the country at large” was the criticism, ‘‘ Why do you 
meddle with the Prayer Book at all?” His Grace went on 
to say that “the man who makes this airy comment must 
be strangely blind or deaf to what has been happening during 
the life-time of even the oldest of us.” For his purpose it 
was convenient to forget that the spirit of opposition was 
more than a mere groundless conservatism. Yet he might 
have remembered that it was rife in the House of Laity, 
who are presumably representatives of something more 
serious than mere prejudice. In a house of 237 the motion 
to exempt the Communion Service from revision was lost 
by only 14 votes. By so narrow a margin did the Bishops 
obtain permission from the Church Assembly to touch at all 
the only part of their work which was seriously controversial. 
Nor was any allusion made to the conditions on which the 
House consented to vestments and reservation of the Sacra- 
ment. The motion ran as follows: ‘“‘ While this House 
believes that the majority of the Laity are satisfied with the 
present service of Holy Communion, it will nevertheless 
agree to the insertion by the Bishops in the Prayer Book of 
one alternative form containing provision for vestments and 
reservation for the sick, only if in their opinion this will 
promote peace and unity in the Church.” This curious 
resolution was sprung on the House without notice and 
carried by 151 votes to 90 after a confused and unsatisfactory 
discussion. But even so it was evident that the House was 
not expressing either its own desire or what it believed to 
be the desire of the Laity, but reluctantly submitting itself 
to what it supposed to be the wish of the Bishops, and that 
this submission was far from unanimous. 

The Archbishop, instead of taking his ground, as might 
have been expected, on the expressed wishes of the Houses 
of Clergy and Laity, and instead of producing the evidence 
apparently desiderated by the Laity, that the proposed 
changes would produce peace and unity in the Churches, 
rested his case on quotations from the Report of the Royal 
Commission on Ecclesiastical Discipline. He quoted, for 
instance, the words: “‘ The law of public worship in the 
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Church of England is too narrow for the religious life of the 
present generation. It needlessly condemns much which a 
great section of Church people, including many of her 
devoted members, value... .” He laid stress on the point 
that ‘all these expressions of opinion were reached... 
with unanimity by a group of public men holding responsible 
positions and representing all shades of Christian opinion.” 
But his Grace forebore from quoting the words which followed 
a few lines farther down: ‘“‘ It is important that the law shall 
be reformed, that it should admit of reasonable elasticity, 
and that the means of enforcing it should be improved; but, 
above all, it is necessary that it should be obeyed. That a 
section of clergymen should, with however good intentions, 
conspicuously disobey the law, and continue to do so with 
impunity, is not only an offence against public order, but also 
a scandal to religion and a cause of weakness to the Church 
of England. ... With regard to the future, we desire to 
state with distinctness our conviction that, if it should be 
thought well to adopt the recommendations we make in this 
Report, one essential condition of their operation will be 
that obedience to the law so altered shall be required, and 
even if necessary enforced, by those who bear rule in the 
Church of England.” 

In other words, the unanimous expressions in favour of 
greater elasticity of public worship were obtained subject to 
one essential condition. These expressions are quoted fre- 
quently, but the condition rarely, if ever. Whether the 
responsible public men were wise in straining, as some of 
them must have strained, their consciences and convictions 
to sign the Report is open to question. But it cannot be 
denied that responsible public men when they quote the 
recommendations should also quote the indispensable condi- 
tion attached to them. Failure to do so is unfair representa- 
tion. Itis quite certain that, if the Archbishops in presenting 
the ‘“‘ Composite Book ”’ (a horrible phrase of which we are 
not the authors) had presented with it a declaration signed 
by the whole Bench that the book should not be brought 
before Parliament until they had obtained from Parliament 
such alterations in the law of Church discipline as would 
enable them to enforce the strictest obedience to the amended 
law of public worship, the new book would have been still- 
born. The condition of consent in the House of Laity 
resolution that the alterations “‘ would produce peace and 
unity’ must have been manifestly unfulfilled. It was 
diplomatic therefore to quote the recommendations of the 
Royal Commission without the attached indispensable con- 
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dition. It was diplomatic to say, “‘ we. call it' provisional 
with a view to giving opportunity even yet for amendment.” 
It was diplomatic to say, “we give you the only kind of 
alternative book for which at the present juncture we can 
anticipate general acceptance.” It was diplomatic of the 
Archbishop of York, in describing prevailing licence, to do no 
more than to express “a hope that it will come to an end.” 
The Archbishops were dealing at the moment with the 
House of Clergy. They were aware that the proposals for 
Prayer Book revision made by the House of Clergy had been 
rejected by the House of Laity by 155 votes to 84. It was 
diplomatic to keep the birch out of sight, but the Bishops 
must not complain if diplomacy is met with suspicion. 
There is something that jars when the sentence (p. 12), “‘ we 
have striven in quiet dependence on the Spirit of God to 
enrich the material of our public worship,” is followed on 
the next page by the words, “ we give you the only kind of 
alternative book for which, at the present juncture, we can 
anticipate general acceptance.” Surely it is the office of 
the Holy Spirit ‘‘ to guide into all the truth,” not to feel the 
pulse of current ecclesiastical controversy. 

To form a correct estimate of the “‘Composite Book” we 
must judge it as a standard of the limits of the comprehensive- 
ness of the Church of England. In one direction, except so far 
as a limited use of extempore prayer is allowed, those limits 
remain as rigid as ever. The rubric which excludes from her 
ministry all clergy who are not episcopally ordained is un- 
altered. The use of the surplice is obligatory, so is the use 
of the cross in Baptism, and of the declaration, “‘ seeing now 
that child is regenerate.’’ Practically no fence or barrier is 
taken down on the side that separates us from historic 
Nonconformity. The inclusiveness is all in the Romeward 
direction. It is urged that no change has been made which 
is inconsistent with doctrines that have been held by eminent 
Churchmen. The accuracy of this plea must be examined 
presently. So also must the statement that the Book of 
Common Prayer and XXXIX Articles remain the standard 
of Church doctrine. What cannot be disputed is that 
certain forms of prayer and devotional practices and usages 
discontinued at the Reformation are now to be made lawful 
by the authority of our Church. In fact, a public admis- 
sion is made, in face of all the world and all the Churches 
of Christendom, that the Church of England erred in her 
controversy with Rome; that Rome was right in these 
matters and England was wrong. The Church of England 
coming to herself determined, not indeed to return to the 
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old home, but to go as far in that direction as the present 
state of public opinion in England will allow. A proviso is 
added that this determination is not final. The time may 
ret come when she will purge herself of her present heretical 

ook of Common Prayer, and will admit further advances 
in the Romeward direction. Whereas Keble wrote some 
eighty years ago concerning the Church of Rome, “‘ speak 
gently of our sister’s fall,” the “‘ Composite Book”’ suggests 
that our Church should speak penitently of her own fall, 
when she parted from her communion with Rome. 

It will be sufficient for the purposes of this article to 
examine the new provisions for Holy Communion and for 
the Reserved Sacrament. The distinctive feature of the 
Roman Mass is that it is a sacrifice of Christ to the Father 
for remission of sins, offered by a rightly consecrated priest, 
on behalf of the living and the dead. Our Book of Common 
Prayer contains no provision for any such sacrifice. The 
word “altar” has been deliberately removed; the Mass 
vestments to which sacrificial meaning was attached have 
been disused; all the ceremonial of incense, sacring gongs, 
genuflexions and elevations have disappeared. The sacrifice 
of the Mass is gone, and only the Sacrament of Holy Com- 
munion remains. But the “‘Composite Book” restores a 
prayer of Consecration which Bishop Gardiner of Winchester 
recognized as significant of the Mass. To this prayer it adds 
permission to use the sacrificial vestments. Though the 
Bishops were aware that the use of vestments would be held to 
include the use of incense, gongs, genuflexions and adoration, 
they have forbidden none of these things. A rubric which 
would have forbidden them was inserted by the York Convoca- 
tion in answer to the King’s Letters of Business. That 
rubric has disappeared. The new service is a substantial, 
if not a complete, admission that the line of cleavage between 
Rome and England is no longer deep on this all-important 
question, but very shallow, and that in the controversy 
Rome, on the whole, was right and England was wrong. 
The ‘Composite Book” does not emphasize the line of 
demarcation, but blurs it. 

The same is true of the Reserved Sacrament. Great 
stress seems to be laid in the “‘ Composite Book”’ on permission 
for reservation being for the sick only. But the familiarity 
of the Bishops with the Report of the Royal Commission on 
Ecclesiastical Discipline should have suggested to them the 
futility of any attempt to make such restrictions. We 
there read that ‘‘ the Bishop [of London] decided to tolerate 
the practice for the administration to the sick. His Lordship 
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explained his action thus: [I draw a] clear difference between 
reservation for the sick and reservation for the purposes of 
adoration. I have letters of my own... which will show 
. . . how very strong I have been against reservation of the 
Sacrament for visits to the Blessed Sacrament as part of 
the devotional life of the people or for purposes of adoration.” 
Yet evidence before the Commission proved that the Bishops’ 
permission was claimed for reservation in a tabernacle on 
an altar in the rood loft of the Church. At the very time that 
the “‘ Composite Book”? was being drawn up the Bishop of 
Liverpool was directing his Chancellor to allow the reserva- 
tion of the Sacrament in an aumbry, or cupboard, with a 
light burning before it, that private worship might go on 
there. The Archbishop of Canterbury had directed a 
clergyman in his diocese not to hinder the private prayers 
of the people before the Sacrament reserved under his 
Grace’s instructions. Indeed, the Bishops gave up the 
attempt to frame directions in the “‘ Composite Book” as to 
the mode of what may be called permanent reservation. 
Now the authority of the Royal Commission cannot be 
pleaded to cover the use of a prayer of Consecration har- 
monious with the Mass. Further, it distinctly condemned 
the interpolation of ceremonies belonging to the Mass and 
reservation of the Sacrament under conditions which lead 
to adoration. The consent which it gave to vestments was 
strictly conditional on the enforcement of law against all 
irregularities, which it condemned as on the Roman side of 
the cleavage between the two Churches. In vain is its 
authority invoked for the revival of such practices as reserva- 
tion of the Sacrament or of the ceremonial of the Mass. 
Equally vain is the attempt to invoke, as the Archbishop does 
(p. 18), the names of Hooker and Jewel, and Andrewes and 
Cosin and Waterland. Hooker and Jewel specifically con- 
demned reservation. Hooker maintained that “ sacrifice 
is no part of our Church ministry,” and that “‘ our Church has 
properly no sacrifice.’ Cosin assisted to frame the rubric 
which makes reservation for the sick impossible in the Church 
of England. None of these divines ever wore, or saw worn 
in our Church, the Eucharistic vestments, nor yet did 
Andrewes or Waterland. The kind of Eucharistic sacrifice 
which they maintained was a memory of the Sacrifice of the 
Cross, a figurative and not a real or proper sacrifice. Al- 
though it is common to speak of “ the vestments ” as merely 
ornamental and as having no doctrinal significance, those 
who introduced them and defied the authority of Bishops 
and Convocations in order to wear them were under no 
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illusion. They signify the continuity in our Church of the 
doctrine of the Mass. They are an outward and visible sign 
that on this all-important question, on all that it implies of 
the forgiveness of sin and of access to God, Rome was right 
and England was wrong. When our Church adopts Euchar- 
istic vestments they are a penitential sheet. } 

A few words in conclusion on the permissive use of the 
“Composite Book,” and its position as a standard of 
doctrine. 

The Archbishop of Canterbury says: ‘‘ This Alternative 
Book is permissive only. It is in no sense forced on those 
who do not wish to use it.” The Archbishop of York says : 
“The right of a minister to retain the use of the Book of 
Common Prayer is unqualified.” The second of these 
statements is the more exact. It is the minister who is 
secured in the use of the present book, not the worshipper. 
A clergyman supported by the Bishop can force the new 
book on a reluctant congregation. It is not quite clear that 
a minister succeeding to a congregation which has been using 
the new book cannot be forced either to use it or to resign 
his benefice. But in any case the unity of the Church of 
England is destroyed. There will be at least three classes of 
services : (1) the old book ; (2) the old book with paragraphs 
from the new; (3) the new book; possibly a fourth, the new 
book with paragraphs from the old. A worshipper, staying 
at home, may have some idea what the service will be, 
though it is very doubtful whether he is protected from 
occasional departures in one direction or the other. Visitors 
to the seaside will either have to take their chance, or to 
insist on notices in the hotels on this wise: St. James, the 
Book of Common Prayer only; St. George, the Book of 
Common Prayer, with paragraphs 50, 80, and 120 of the 
“Composite Book” ; St. Aloysius, the ‘‘ Composite Book” 
only. An Italian peasant spoke to an Englishman of “ nostra 
una e bella chiesa.”” Of what will an Englishman boast ? Will 
he not hang his head in shame that his once united Church, 
that gloried in one use throughout the wide world, is now a 
multitude of congregations that have neither the choice of 
their own minister nor any effective power to control his 
choice between a multitude of variant services. It would 
require a highly skilled mathematician to calculate the 
variations and combinations open to the minister’s choice. 

- Serious as this evil is, it is insignificant in comparison 
with the doctrinal chaos to which our Church is to be reduced. 
It is understood that great pressure has been brought upon 
the Bishops, and that the Bishops will in turn use great 
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ressure to pass the ‘‘ Composite Book,” because of the con: 
Foe that will result from its rejection. No thoughtful 
person can doubt that far greater confusion will result from 
its acceptance. The Archbishop of York says that the Book 
of Common Prayer “ will remain an authoritative expression 
and standard of the doctrine of the Church of England. . . , 
All that is provided in regard to the changes permitted and 
sanctioned by the Measure is that they shall be deemed to 
be ordered by lawful authority.” Does this mean that they 
do accord or that they do not accord with the doctrine of 
our Church as contained in the Book of Common Prayer and 
the XX XIX Articles? If they are accordant and are a 
better expression of its doctrine, why are they not compul- 
sory? Surely it is the duty of a Church to insist that the 
best and truest expression of its teachings should find 
expression in its services. If, as the Royal Commission laid 
down, and as the courts of law have decided, they are dis- 
cordant, what right has a Church to authorize in public 
worship the expression of two contradictory doctrines, of 
which one must be false? The Bishop of Winchester is 
conscious of this difficulty and suggests the following in- 
genious solution, inherited, by the way, from his predecessor : 
““The English Church, and therefore the English Prayer 
Book, holds fast the Truth, but must provide for many 
angles of vision. Therefore, what you highly approve in the 
new proposals your neighbour may highly disapprove. But 
we cannot see all the Truth at once.”” We are to conceive 
of the Church of England as afflicted with obliquity of 
vision—with one eye fixed on Geneva and the other on 
Rome—in vulgar language, as “squinting.” Nostra bella 
chiesa! The Bishop’s explanation suggests Captain Abso- 
lute’s words in Sheridan’s Rivals, slightly paraphrased : 
“Though a squint may be very agreeable, yet as the pre- 
judice has always run in favour of two eyes in one direction, 
I would not wish to affect a singularity in that article.” If the 
** Composite Book” were the product of a pious and deliber- 
ate quest of Truth finding expression in forms of prayer, we 
might be prepared for varieties of opinion, for doubts, and 
difficulties. But common sense would dictate, as Hooker 
maintains, that it has dictated to our Church in her Prayer 
Book that we should use in public worship such forms and 
expressions as we can all agree to use, leaving the rest to 
private opinion and private devotions. Time might lead 
us on to further agreement, and might dictate new and 
agreed forms of public prayer. For as Milton says: ‘‘ Who 
knows not that Truth is strong next to the Almighty ? She 
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needs no politics nor stratagems, the shifts and defences of 
error.” It is precisely this atmosphere of politics and 
stratagems which, abusing the holy Name of Truth, designs 
to make our Church a Mr. Facing-both-Ways, and promises 
her peace as the result of ecclesiastical diplomacy. We give 
the Bishops credit for a vast expenditure of labour and for 
a sincere desire so to vary the services of the Church as to 
keep within her fold the largest number of adherents. But 
there is something far more important than the allegiance of 
numbers. The collect for the week in which the “‘ Composite 
Book ”’ was presented prayed God to keep His household and 
Church in His true religion. Those who wrote that collect 
had surely a sounder conception of Church government than 
has been vouchsafed to the pious and industrious, but far 
too diplomatic, prelates of our day. 


E. A. Knox 
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WILL COMMON SENSE WIN? 


THE present moment seems a halting-place in our national 
history where wise men, whatever their political creeds may 
have been in the past, are taking the opportunity to survey 
with sobriety and unprejudiced minds the consequences of 
the disastrous events of 1926, in order to find some means 
of escape from threatened recurrences of similar ruinous 
troubles. Surely all sane people must by now be forced 
to the conclusion that to turn to Russia—uncouth, ill- 
balanced and illiterate—for guidance and inspiration is to 
sit at the feet of a very foolish Gamaliel. Why should we, 
a country that has known liberty for centuries, and built 
up free institutions that evoke the admiration of other 
nations, and a commercial system which has attained pre- 
eminence, resort to Russia to be taught the principles of 
true progress, the art of statecraft, or the means of success 
in industrial enterprises? As well might a patient who is 
about to undergo a delicate operation, necessary to save his 
life, at the hands of some extremely skilful and accomplished 
surgeon, dismiss the expert and invite the tramp chopping 
wood in the backyard to come in with his hatchet and hack 
out the offending appendix. 

Jealousy, suspicion, poverty, vice, cruelty, hatred, 
tyranny—those are the things that have been bred in Russia 
by the apostles of the new faith, and a bloody harvest we 
should reap if we permitted their followers to sow the evil 
seed here. It is not a City of Peace that they build, but a 
Tower of Babel. It is not a new Heaven and a new Earth 
they would establish, but an immediate Hell. Russia has 
proved that, and just as Richard Baxter hundreds of years 
ago, seeing a dissolute, drunken wretch staggering down the 
street, exclaimed: ‘‘ There, but for the saving grace of God, 


goes poor Richard Baxter,” so may we well say to-day, — 


when we regard the horrors and miseries which have been 
the outcome of the Red Revolution in Russia, according 
to the testimony of even Socialist writers, “‘ There, but for 
os saving grace of British common sense, goes poor John 

Socialism and Communism, though they wear different 
clothes and speak with a different emphasis, both wear Russian 
boots and talk in the Russian tongue, and are really twin 
brothers who pretend to be no relation to each other, so as 
to work the confidence trick on strangers. 
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Our so-called moderate Labour leaders must now at this 
critical juncture either dissociate themselves definitely and 
decisively from those who plot to overthrow the Constitution 
and to destroy the commercial life of this country, or else for 
ever hereafter hold their peace. It is time that they realized 
that red revolution is the immediate and certain successor 
of Socialism. Socialism is the beginning. Disruption and 
chaos are the end. We begin as England. We end as 
Russia. 

Socialism itself is one of the greatest impostures that has 
ever deluded the human mind. By no process can Labour, 
the chief agent in production, be nationalized, for the simple 
reason that there is no means except by offering incentives 
and rewards by which a man can be compelled to give his 
full output. That is one fallacy that lies at the very heart 
of the Socialist theory. The second fallacy is that by some 
nimble jugglery it is possible to outwit the law of nature by 
which men are born unequal in intellectual equipment as 
in bodily strength and dexterity. The third fallacy rests 
on the assumption that an Act of Parliament can change 
the unalterable laws that govern the play of economic forces, 
or, to use homely language, that it is possible to eat your 
cake and keep it, and to get a quart out of a pint pot. 
Besides, Socialism is too simple to be true. Easy roads 
never lead to the heights. The primrose path only takes 
those who follow it to disenchantment. No wizardry can 
induce an immediate millennium. It is by the steep and 
rugged track of difficulty that a man arrives at the summit 
of achievement, and without stress and struggle character 
would fail to develop its finer qualities of chivalry, of valour 
and of faith. 

A Yorkshire proverb which might well be written on the 
lintel of every door in the land says, “‘ Thank God for your 
difficulties ; dead men have none.” It is by endurance that 
strength is born, by battle that courage comes, by patience 
that the Kingdom of Joy iswon. Socialism is not aremedy; 
it is a disease—and a mortal disease. It is not a cure; it is 
a canker and a curse. It is not a medicine, but a poison 
that paralyses and benumbs initiative and robs a man of 
all that gives zest and motive to activity. Socialism is 
not a prescription; it is a death-warrant, and it deals out 
no Ne and no happiness, but misery and decay. 


Perhaps as education spreads and as people acquire 
greater knowledge, they will be able to distinguish between 
the substance and the shadow, between the sham and the 
real, between the true physician and the charlatan; and 
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they will discover that the Socialist is not the husbandman 
sowing wheat, but the enemy sowing tares ; not a shepherd 
guarding and feeding his flock, but the wolf that tears and 
kills the sheep; and that class warfare is only another word 
for national suicide. 

Unhappily democracy is always in deadly danger of 
mistaking demagogues with abundant self-assurance, but 
with little knowledge and less experience, for demigods 
possessing divine authority and attributes, and of being 
governed by empty slogans instead of by logic. Then, 
again, Socialism is a system which endeavours artificially 
to raise to positions of vital responsibility men of inferior 
intellect. True brains naturally find their way upwards. 

Labour leaders will be indeed guilty of social crime of 
the blackest character if at this grave crisis they fail to 
clear their minds of cant and humbug, of cowardice and 
personal vanity, and set their faces like flint against the 
lunacy that would lead a great nation to overwhelming 
disaster. Men like Mr. Thomas, Mr. Clynes and Mr. 
Henderson are well aware that Trade Unions, by desert- 
ing their legitimate and useful functions and becoming 
the puppets of political tricksters, have grossly abused the 
privileges the law gave them, and that they must in the 
interests of their members and of the community be re- 
strained from excesses and restored to their rightful place 
and brought back within the law. Why, then, are these 
gentlemen too timid or time-serving to become as they 
should be, spontaneous preachers of those reforms that 
common sense dictates as necessary ? Why do they think 
one thing and yet say its opposite—condemn a General 
Strike and yet actively participate in it? Is it the craven 
fear of a momentary loss of prestige and position? Allow 
me to tell them that honour lies in publishing the truth and 
not in hiding it or in confusing the issues. 

Certain broad facts cannot be ignored. Crowded into 
this small island is a far denser population than we can feed 
out of the food our land can produce, and the rest of our 
food must of necessity be bought from other nations. 
We depend, therefore, each one of us, for our daily 
bread on the capacity of our manufacturers to make 
articles the world desires at a price the world, having 
regard to the competition of our trade rivals, is prepared 
to give. 

Unfortunately, those who pray for peace at any price in 


international disputes are the very people who clamour for 


war at any cost in industrial differences. War is as mis- 
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chievous and as costly in the industrial domain as it is in 
the international arena. We have to deliver goods in 
exchange for grain and meat and raw material. We can 
only deliver the goods if our people mean serious business. 
If we fail by slackness or slovenliness or by constant quarrel- 
ling amongst ourselves to deliver the goods, then we fail to 
rescue ourselves from the melancholy fate which inevitably 
overtakes those whom the gods are willing to help but who 
stretch forth no finger to help themselves. 

Life is not, and never can be, the smooth, easy-going, 
indolent procession of days the Socialist would persuade us 
it may be. Let us look the truth in the face like men and 
confront realities with the common sense which we pride 
ourselves is our national heritage. Let us sternly silence 
the mad mullahs who preach an unholy war between one 
valuable section of society and another equally indispensable 
section. We are all parts of a whole. We are all voyaging 
in one vessel. We sink or swim together. But we cannot 
hope to keep afloat or win through to port if there be mutiny 
aboard, if each take his knife to his fellow, or if any refuse 
to do his allotted task. Let us have done, then, with the 
specious and stupid gospel which encourages men to distrust, 
to disagreement and to disorder, and persuades them to 
think that the State will for ever subsidize an unemployed 
populace out of some miraculous store of gold, which in 
truth only exists in the imagination of crazy dreamers. Let 
us desert definitely a social theory which forbids a man who 
can do twice as much and do it twice as well as his fellows 
to do more than the least competent of them. Let no man 
complain to-day that he has no chance in the world. The 
avenues are wide. The gates are open. Education is free. 
Life is not a gamble. Every man has the chance his 
character and quality enable him to take. Character and 
qualities spring from self-discipline, self-denial and unre- 
mitting effort. The labourer of yesterday may become the 
viscount or baronet, or at least the Capitalist, of to-morrow. 
Luck is the god of the lazy. Let every man seek to own 
capital instead of seeking to destroy other men’s capital. 
The Socialist paradise is a fool’s paradise. Let us find 
something more lasting and more satisfying than a mere 
mirage in a desert. Socialism is at best a policy of despair, 
-and its success would merely mean the triumph of failure. 
Surely there is a braver creed and a finer one than this. 
Let us recover our bigger manhood, our larger faith, our 
true hope. Let us find anew our soul as a nation, and go 
forward in the spirit of friendship, of co-operation and 
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mutual forbearance, to earn once more happiness and 
prosperity by the only just title by which happiness and 
prosperity can be won, namely by honest work, generous 
dealing and a constant realization of our duties and of our 


neighbours’ rights, rather than of our rights and our neigh- 
bours’ duties. 


Duncan GREY 
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GERMANY AND THE EASTERN MARCHES 


GERMANY is a nation difficult to understand, and nothing 
can be gained by shutting our eyes to the hard fact that 
the situation is strained on her Eastern marches. It is 
true that, even with a strong leavening of undoubted 
Nationalists in his Cabinet, the Chancellor, Dr. Marx, 
declared in the Reichstag on February 3rd that the lesson 
of the war had not been lost, and that from henceforth 
there would be only a series of peaceful discussions of 
impending difficulties between the Reich and its nearest 
neighbours. “It is our renunciation of all idea of revenge,” 
he added, “that is specially characteristic of our present 
political attitude. All the members of the Cabinet are 
imbued with the desire to collaborate with other nations 
in the political and economic consolidation of Germany 
and the whole of Europe.” Nothing can be more satis- 
factory than such a sugared sentiment, and perhaps it is 
with such declarations in mind that the King’s Speech 
hazards the conclusion that the entry of Germany into the 
League of Nations is “‘a further step taken towards the 
restoration of normal international relations in Europe.” 
Unfortunately, however, Dr. Marx was followed in the 
Reichstag by Count Westarp, the leader of those German 
Nationalists who have four hostages in the present German 
Cabinet. Count Westarp, notwithstanding all the responsi- 
bilities of a power behind the throne, certainly told another 
tale. If Dr. Marx was the benevolent Jekyll, Count 
bbe ire was the wicked Hyde. 

Still, no one who knows well the modern Germany 
would be so bold as to deny that Count Westarp was simply 
giving expression to opinions that are widely shared among 
most sections of her papaleean at the present time. The 
Count called special attention to Germany’s Eastern 
Marches—to Upper Silesia and the Corridor—and drew a 
distinction in the Pact of Locarno between the clauses 
dealing with the eastern and western frontiers. In the 
west Germany sees a relatively watertight settlement if 
only the French would withdraw every armed soldier from 
the Rhineland; but in the east there is no effective pact 


‘of security and not even any prospect of a measure of 


agreement in the near future. Indeed, Count Westarp in 
this very speech submitted what appears a somewhat 
ironical commentary on the Chancellor’s confident assertion 
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that Germany had renounced all idea of revenge. ‘“‘ There 
can be no commercial agreement with Poland,” he said, 
“so long as Poland will not consent to the political con- 
ditions on which every commercial treaty with that country 
must be founded.” It is difficult to discover what is 
contained in this sentence if not a distinct threat of economic 
revenge. 

What are the political conditions on which Germany 
wants to found a commercial agreement with Poland ? 
In their more candid moments Germans are never slow to 
declare them. It is an open secret, for example, that at 
Geneva last December a high German functionary declared 
to the Polish representatives that there would be no peace 
between the two countries until the Corridor was removed 
and the Upper Silesian settlement revised. After a certain 
amount of preliminary agitation in East and West Prussia 
and Silesia, the first Marx-Stresemann Cabinet adopted the 
view that Germany’s claims on her Eastern Marches were 
a business not for Prussia alone, but for the whole Reich. 
Herr Kuelz, who was then Minister of the Interior, informed 
his constituents in Saxony that the revision of the eastern 
frontier question was only a matter of time and that every 
German Government, irrespective of its political and party 
tendencies, should be prepared to take any action that was 
necessary to regain possession of the lost territories. 

It is true that on this occasion Count Westarp’s speech 
has been received rather coldly by the great majority of 
the German Press and by a distinct majority in the German 
Reichstag, but he would be a bold man who would deduce 
from this fact that the anti-Polish policy of the “‘ German 
Eastern Union’ (Deutscher Ostbund), of which President 
von Hindenburg is Honorary President, had been renounced 
by those who recline in the seats of power. Furthermore, 
the whole present situation has to be interpreted in the 
light of another series of events, the true significance of 
which have scarcely been appreciated by British public 
opinion. 

At Paris, towards the end of January, there took place, 
between allied and German experts, a series of negotiations 
concerning certain alarming fortifications which had been 
discovered in these very same Eastern Marches. The 
story of their discovery sounds almost like a traveller’s 
tale. A French military officer, on a private visit to Germany, 
was strolling along the fields when certain appearances 
attracted his attention. These appearances suggested to 
his trained military gaze something in the nature of 
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fortifications. There was nothing, of course, obtrusively 
visible to the outward eye. The fortifications were sub- 
terranean in the most approved modern style. Their 
existence had never even been suspected by the Inter-allied 
Commission of the Military Control. But when the French 
officer, on his return to Paris, made his formal report, 
little difficulty was found in coming to the conclusion that 
in a new series of works the German military engineers 
were burrowing their way towards the Polish frontier. 
Such fortifications were discovered at K6énigsberg and in 
the neighbourhood of Kiistrin and Glogau, and some of 
them must have been put in hand when the ink was scarcely 
dry on the pens which had just signed the Pact of Locarno. 
Now it may be said by those who take a lenient view 
of such events that time has passed since then and that 
the meed of disapproval accorded to Count Westarp’s 
speech shows that Germany has now passed into a sincere 
mood of repentance. Professor Morgan has reported a 
very interesting comment once made to him by General 
Haking, who was then the League of Nations High Com- 
missioner to Danzig. ‘It’s an extraordinary thing,” re- 
marked that shrewd soldier, ‘‘ but if you plant an English 
officer in a foreign country he immediately ‘ adopts’ the 
inhabitants and won’t hear a word against them. This 
conference of mine is like a bear garden. The head of the 
mission in Estonia swears there are no fellows like the 
Estonians, one backs the Latvians, another the Lithuanians, 
a third won’t hear a word against the Finns, and a fourth 
puts his last shirt on the Poles.” Professor Morgan adds as 
his own contribution to the general sentiment that “no 
British officer, with one possible exception, on the Disarma- 
ment Commission ever felt like that about the Germans.” 
Professor Morgan’s addendum may be true of the British 
officers on the Disarmament Commission, but it is not true 
of a very vociferous section of publicists in our own country. 
In order, therefore, to see the discovery of these armoured 
shelters in its true perspective it is necessary to look at the 
map and note the exact localities where they were con- 
centrated. Two of these systems of fortifications face the 
east on the right bank of the Oder at Kiistrin and Glogau 
respectively ; the third faces the south in the lake region 


_in front of Kénigsberg. It requires little strategic imagina- 


tion to conclude that these are carefully selected positions 
which could be made the bases of one of these great 
enveloping movements so dear to the German General 
Staff All such enveloping movements, of course, from 
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the very position of the different bases, would be bound 
to terminate at Warsaw. A preliminary concentration 
successfully accomplished, the army of Glogau would enter 
Poland by Kalisz; that of Kiistrin by Poznan and the 
army of Kénigsberg would no doubt be directed by way of 
Biatystok. If the piling up of armaments be really a species 
of madness, then it must be admitted that there is a great 
deal of method in this particular variety of the species. 

But it is at this point that there comes in a peculiar 
phase of the mentality of those who, Professor Morgan 
notwithstanding, do really believe that we should attribute 
nothing evil to the Germans. Why should Germany be 
suspected of any sinister intentions in this elaborate system 
of trench formations? Has she not put her pen to the 
much-trumpeted Pact of Locarno? Have there not been 
exposures in the Reichstag of leading German Nationalists 
who plot at the same time the restoration of the Monarchy 
and an anti-Polish policy on the Eastern Marches? And 
there is such an inborn disposition in our minds to rest 
satisfied with a policy of tranquillity, even when it means 
sitting on a volcano, that we accuse anyone who disturbs 
our composure of raising dangerous passions and of being 
blind to the noblest spirit of magnanimity. 

Nevertheless, in spite of all these very real possibilities, 
it is necessary at the present time to clear our minds of 
cant and to ask ourselves where we are and to what impasse 
Europe is drifting on the Eastern Marches? In this 
connection it is no use appealing to the Pact of Locarno 
as if the mere mention of that mellifluous mouthful was 
sufficient to dispel our fear. If the different Locarno Treaties 
be specially scrutinized it will be recognized that there is 
implied in them a great difference, so far as the application 
of sanctions is concerned, between the eastern and the 
western front of Germany. An unprovoked attack of 
Germany on France or of France on Germany would at 
once bring our country into the contest against the aggressor ; 
but, if one may judge from the influential comments made 
in this country at the time, an unprovoked attack of 
Germany on Poland might, on account of the delays 
interposed, bring France into the contest too late to be of 
any practical advantage. On the face of it, there does seem 
to have been some wording introduced to prevent the 
Corridor or Upper Silesia being made a future bone of 
contention in the forum of Europe. Such, for example, 
appear to be the clauses which withdraw from the sphere 
of possible arbitration under this particular Pact such 
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questions as (1) arise out of events prior to the Treaties, 
or (2) are themselves established by International Treaty. 
But even these reservations would appear to interpose no 
insurmountable obstacle to the operations of Count Westarp 
and his friends. As was stated in a well-informed article 
in The Times written just after Locarno had been signed— 
and this appears to reflect the official view of the situation— 
“ nothing in the preamble to the Polish-German Treaty can 
presumably prevent the frontier question being raised under 
Article XIX of the League Covenant.” 

If that is the case—and it appears to be the case—it is 
surely in the best interest of the future peace of Europe 
and of the world that the situation should be faced at once. 
The danger-point is evidently localized in the east and not 
in the west, and it is only to pursue the simple policy of 
the ostrich to blind our minds to such a paramount danger. 
Already the German Press are hinting at what Germany 
will do now that she has been made a permanent member 
of the Council of the League. Nothing, of course, can be 
attempted until the Allied troops have been got out of the 
Rhineland, but after that other questions will be broached. 
Count Westarp must be deprecated, but that was because 
he was unskilful. He only blurted out his sentiments at 
an improper time; and when the Count is compelled by 
the opinion of the Reichstag to give some explanation, he 
does not say that the policy of revenge has been renounced, 
but that it is out of the question because Germany is 
disarmed. Meantime the attacks on Poland appearing in 
the German Press go on increasing in intensity and in 
volume. As if to support Count Westarp’s economic 
threats, another hitch has occurred in the negotiations for 
an economic agreement between Poland and Germany. An 
agreement has been reached, not without difficulties, on the 
question of the fortifications; but the German editors are 
manifesting a somewhat unholy joy that there are still 
some fortifications to be left. At Glogau eight shelters are 
to be maintained and only seven destroyed; at Kiistrin 
thirty-one are to be maintained and only five destroyed. 
That is the ghastly species of arithmetic which brings 
solace to their chauvinistic dreams. As for any explanation 
of the secrecy with which these works were carried on, 


_nothing is forthcoming. Only they are ready to give a 


German’s word that those which have been discovered are 
the only fortifications in the district. 

Here again, however, our own characteristic mentalit 
may find its opportunity of protest ! What is the good of all 
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this bother ? It will do no harm if Germany does bring the 
frontiers of her Eastern Marches before the attention of 
the Council of the League of Nations. No doubt the Poles 
will not like it at first. But it is simply an opportunity 
for statesmanship or of ultimate compromise. In any case, 
the Treaty of Versailles is bound to be revised so far as it 
relates to the eastern frontiers of Germany. And when 
this is done there need be no growing pains engendered in 
the process. Germany, so these people think, will be v 
reasonable. She will be somewhat of a reformed hein 
The whole problem need involve nothing more nor less 
than a question of barter. Poland will give up certain 
territories. Germany will compensate by giving up certain 
other territories. The inhabitants of these territories need 
never be consulted. It is all a matter of simple give and take. 
_ There can be no question that this attitude of mind is 
very widely prevalent in this country and that this is the 
underlying assumption on which, with a light heart, we are 
contemplating all the post-war developments of Germany. 
Now it so happens that the considerations on which this 
assumption is based are absolutely unfounded, and it is 
well that we should be confronted with the reality as early 
as possible. Such a confrontation is now quite possible, 
because on January 9th the Polish Foreign Minister, 
Monsieur Zaleski, delivered an address at Warsaw on the 
inauguration of a Polish Society for the study of Inter- 
national Affairs which has this great distinguishing merit, 
that it is absolutely downright and direct. It was greeted 
with an overwhelming chorus of approbation in Poland 
from every political party, and there can be no doubt that 
it represents the final mind of Poland in the question of her 
western frontiers. 

M. Zaleski began his speech by emphasizing what all 
those who met him in this country know to be a character- 
istic of his outlook, the pacific character of Polish policy. 
“Poland,” he declared, ‘“‘is at the present time I might 
almost say the most peaceful nation in Europe.” He then 
went on to develop the thesis that Poland could best realize 
her mission under the auspices of the League of Nations 
by a loyal observance of Article X of the Covenant, which 
enjoined each of its signatories to respect the territorial 
integrity and political independence of all his fellow- 
signatories. 

This latter remark brought him straight up against the 
present-day attitude of Germany, about which so much has 
been already said; and it was in dealing with this question 
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that he uttered the words that, with the single exception 
of this country, have had their repercussion throughout 
the whole of Europe. “I believe,” he said firmly, “ that 
I am the interpreter of a wholly undivided Polish opinion 
when I make this definite statement, that there is no one in 
Poland who would for a moment consent to purchase good 
relations with our western neighbour at the price of a 
revision of our western frontiers. At no price will we yield 
a single square yard of that Pomeranian or Silesian territory 
which has been Polish for so many centuries. All the 
world is aware that these territories are essentially Polish, 
and that Poland could not part with them for this one 
simple reason, that a nation of nearly 30 million inhabitants 
would be suffocated in the existing geographical conditions 
if, on merely political grounds, it were deprived of its access 
to the sea. Hvery Pole, too, will sacrifice his life and his 
treasure in the defence of these self-same territories against 
every attack, from whatever quarter that attack may come.” 

It is impossible to overestimate the significance of these 
words; and it is well that they should have been uttered, 
for the more that diplomatists say what they mean and mean 
what they say, the better for the peace of the world. They 
are words, too, that need to be pondered with the utmost 
care by many circles of public opinion in this country, for 
they are words that must perforce be reckoned with in our 
estimate of the future evolution of Europe. They make it 
impossible for us to regard the latter-day evolution of 
Germany with the same easy complacence which has been 
so often prevalent in the past. They show also that these 
so-called friends of peace who are so often and in such 
unseasonable fashion preaching the doctrine of the revision 
of the Treaty of Versailles on Germany’s eastern frontiers 
are really the most dangerous enemies of peace to be at 
present found in Europe. The operations of the “‘ Deutscher 
Ostbund ” or the latest Nationalist intrigues or the attempt 
at secret fortifications are, from this longer point of view, 
no simply pressing phantasms of the German pre-war 
mentality; they are another case of that lighthearted 
playing with fire which may for another and the last time 
bring on the Great Conflagration. 

One realistic glance at the true situation in Europe 
to-day is thus sufficient to dispel the delusive day-dreams 
of those who nourish themselves on an easy optimism and 
allow serious events to surprise them from their complacency 
without the slightest anticipation or preparation. In their 
wrath these startled publicists may comment adversely on 
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M. Zaleski’s declaration and asseverate that the Poles 
have taken up an utterly untenable position. That is 
mainly because they have derived most of their facts from 
the interested telegrams of propagandist German agencies. 
It is doubtful to-day whether any prominent rman 
politician and writer has ever admitted frankly to his fellow- 
countrymen that, whether judged by the numbers of the 
population or by its representation in the pre-war German 
Reichstag, the Corridor is only inhabited by a small minority 
of German population. In the same way there has been a 
marked disinclination on the part of certain influential 
circles among international publicists in our own country 
to admit the real state of affairs in regard to the partition 
of Upper Silesia. The first telegrams which come from 
Berlin (because Berlin was first in the field) giving the 
result of the League of Nations plebiscite reported the 
figures as if the result depended on the total numbers for 
and against over the whole plebiscite district. In reality, 
according to the terms of the Treaty of Versailles, the 
numbers have to be considered in communes, and it was the 
figures so distributed, along with certain economic con- 
siderations, that were carefully taken into account in the 
final award which, as many of these people forget, earned 
the firm support of Lord Balfour. A further refinement of 
this misunderstanding can be found in a recent number 
of the New Statesman, where an evidently influential 
“‘ Correspondent ”’ not only ignored the voting by communes, 
but gave figures based on the total votes over the whole 
district which, though notoriously favourable to the Germans, 
were absolutely devoid of any support in facts. Such 
actions do not help towards a European settlement; and 
those who have recourse to them can scarcely ever have 
considered the remoter effects of their actions. 

Is there, then, no hope? Can we do nothing more than 
warn Europe from heading fast to the dangerous Niagara ? 
There certainly can be no hope for those who are content 
to encourage Germany with a light heart to go on to the 
final dénowement. But there is still the possibility that 
within Germany itself there may arise those who see what 
is happening and who can lead the way to a larger compre- 
hension of the situation on the western frontier. What 
troubles Germany most to-day is her pre-war idea that a 
strong nation must have united and contiguous territories, 
a railway system passing into every district, and interior 
lines of communication for use in the game of war. Because 
East Prussia is separated from the rest of Germany by a 
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Corridor or by a short sea journey, it is looked on as lost 
to the Reich and hopelessly stranded at the very back of 
beyond. This notion is now utterly primitive, one of those 
primitive ideas which prompted German policy up to the 
Great War, and directly contradicted by the experience 
of the British Commonwealth of Nations. It is all the 
more surprising, so far as East Prussia is concerned, because 
to the Second Partition of Poland, East Prussia was 
always separated from the rest of Prussia and never really 
formed part of the German economic system. Is there any 
prospect that a dawning of a newer thought may change 
the whole outlook of Germany’s leading statesmen? It is 
for the future to say. But meantime a certain comfort 
can be drawn from the fact that Herr Loebe, the President 
of the Reichstaggand himself once the chairman of the 
Commission which examined the problem of the Eastern 
Marches, recently visited Warsaw and uttered words that 
certainly made us hope for the best. Unfortunately Herr 
Loebe belongs to the parties that are now in the Opposition 
camp in Germany. The evolution in that country at the 
present time seems rather in the direction of the extremes. 
There can be no wisdom in shutting our eyes to the import 
of such a significant fact. 
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THE SLAUGHTER OF THE INNOCENTS 


Ir is a curious thing that the people of England are so 
unequal both in their laws and in their emotions, and that 
not only does the punishment seldom fit the crime, but that 
some crimes produce an instant outbreak of popular indigna- 
tion, while others are almost unnoticed. It is no doubt very 
wrong, and would lead to many evils, if the power to kill in 
order to save suffering were conceded; yet does it not seem 
strange that a person who shortens the life of one who is 
dying in extreme torture, or the mother who kills a newly 
born infant that is doomed by some physical defect to lead 
a life of misery to itself and to be a burden to others, should 
be punished with the greatest penalty the law can inflict, 
while the careless motorist who runs over and kills a man 
(possibly a person of the greatest use to his family and 
country) is let off with a fine and a mild reprimand? So 
much for the law—now for the emotions. 

We can all remember occasions when the whole country 
has been stirred to its depth by a murder of a not very 
estimable or useful individual, by the disappearance of a 
young woman, or by some tragedy in a coal-mine, a railway 
accident, or the loss of a ship—nay, I regret to say that the 
emotions of the public have often been roused by far less 
authentic and important cases than those I have mentioned. 
The sufferings, real or imaginary, of cattle at sea, the treat- 
ment of old horses in abbatoirs, the trials of the hunted fox, 
the vivisection of a dog in the interests of science performed 
under an anesthetic—all these things will rouse the British 
public of all classes to a frenzy of excitement; but is it not 
strange that these same people, whose compassion is so 
easily roused, can bear quite calmly the fact that thousands 
of men, women, and children are killed every year in the 
streets and on the country roads by drivers of lorries, 
motor-omnibuses, private cars, and motor-bicycles ? 

To any sane person this indifference is inexplicable. 
If we rightly hang a murderer, at all events the murder 
may have been committed under the influence of strong 
human passion, anger, jealousy, revenge. The accidents in 
mines and railways, on sea and in the air, are deplorable, but 
are often caused by some factor which could not have been 
foreseen in any way, therefore the utmost skill and care 
were powerless to avert the calamity ; but with these deaths 
on the King’s highway how different is the cause: merely 
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human selfishness and carelessness. If figures are to be relied 
on—and I admit that they sound fantastic—150,000 persons 
are killed and wounded by motors every year in England. I 
read also that the total of deaths in one year exceeds the 
total of killed during the three years of the Boer War. 
Well do I remember the black week of that war, and yet, 
tragic as it is when soldiers die that their country may live, 
surely it is still sadder to be knocked on the head bya fellow- 
countryman for no reason at all, except that he is suffering 
from speed madness and believes that the ancient roads of 
England were created solely for the purpose of testing the 
capacities of his car. If public indifference to this wholesale 
slaughter is inexplicable, the causes of the trouble are not. 
Those who own cars or who are employed to drive them 
might with advantage study the Catechism and try “‘ to do 
unto others as I would they should do unto me.” Moreover, 
let them remember that our roads, some of them two thousand 
years old, have always been free to the rider, the driver 
of horses, the pedestrian, cattle being driven to market, and 
that the old and blind and deaf have as good a right to walk 
on the roads without danger to their lives as any motorist 
has to drive on them. The motorist, being the stronger, 
must show patience and courtesy and refrain from crushing 
into pulp anyone who does not fly out of his way. The 
unfortunate pedestrian is always in the wrong, yet unfor- 
tunately it is not possible to walk far in a town without 
having to cross a street. This is done only at the peril of 
one’s life. The sudden hoot, which petrifies instead of 
warning, the rush of cars that never slow down, makes 
walking in big towns almost impossible. And as for the 
country, where on earth are the villagers and their children 
to walk if not on the roads? The lanes are even more 
dangerous. The footpaths are few and far between; walk- 
ing across country over crops and seeds would not be en- 
couraged by farmers, even if barbed wire and several pounds 
of clay on your boots did not act as deterrents. Yet I 
know country roads where the only chance of safety is to 
scramble up a bank as soon as you hear a car coming. 

Why this craze for speed? Is time so precious? If so, 
why not start a little earlier instead of killing people to avoid 
being a few minutes late? But I doubt whether the fear of 
being unpunctual has much to do with it. There seems to 
be a pernicious love of speed for speed’s sake, a delight in 
boasting of the number of miles per hour the owner’s car 
can be made to go, and when this mania gets hold of a 
person all consideration for the rights and the physical 
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disabilities of other users of the road seems to go, and the 
halt and the aged, the young and the deaf, are expected to 
skip nimbly out of the way at the sound of the horn, sackbut, 
psaltery or other ear-splitting instrument the driver may 
chose to perform upon. 

There is also a prevalent idea that since motorists are 
taxed to pay for the upkeep of the roads, they, and they 
alone, have a right to use them. They forget that these 
roads were perfectly good and far more enjoyable and 
beautiful before they and their death-dealing machines 
were invented, and that it is they only who damage them 
and cause the need for costly repairs; that it is to them 
that we owe the hideous yellow signs, the abominable 
advertisements for petrol, the ugly pumps and a surface so 
slippery that no horse can stand up on it. To them also 
we are indebted, until recently, for the pollution of our 
rivers and the consequent destruction of many a mile of 
ee and valuable trout-fishing; so that if the roads 

ave been improved in surface, it is at the expense of many 
things which were enjoyed and appreciated before the days 
of the motor-car. I repeat again that every tramp, every 
old or deaf person, every woman pushing a perambulator, 
every young couple walking out together, every unthinking 
child—nay, every cow and calf, flock of sheep, stray dog, or 
foolish chicken—has as much right to the road as the motorist, 
whether he is the owner of a motor-bicycle or a Rolls-Royce. 

We think we are so highly civilized, and yet it seems to 
me that there is very little to choose between the Japanese 
Samurai of old, who kept the muscles of his arm in training 
and the edge of his sword in working order by cutting off 
the head of an occasional passer-by, and the driver who 
tests the speed of his engine regardless of the danger he 
causes to human life. In fact, the Samurai seems to be the 
least blameworthy, for presumably his object was to fit 
himself to fight in some cause which was the cause of his 
overlord or his Emperor, while the motorist runs over 
people for no good cause at all, merely from selfishness, 
want of imagination, lack of manners, and refusal to admit 
that roads made by the Britons and Romans, which have 
been trodden by millions of feet, were not solely created for 
his pleasure. I do not suppose many people will trouble 
to read these few words, and if some do ar it they will 
disagree with me, yet if I can rouse some sympathy for the 
fate of so many people slaughtered for no reason I would 
urge two remedies. 

First, persuasion. Let everyone who has influence—the 
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Government, the clergy, schoolmasters—impress upon people 
the duty of showing the utmost consideration and patience 
when driving, the folly of going faster than twenty-five miles 
an hour, and the necessity of pulling up or going slow when 
going through a town or seeing a pedestrian on the road. 
Nowhere are the virtues of consideration for others, un- 
selfishness and courtesy more necessary than on our roads 
to-day and nowhere is their absence more conspicuous. 
If persuasion fails, then punishment should be far more 
severe than it is at present. Imprisonment for at least six 
months ought to be inflicted. At present cars and lorries 
are insured. An accident occurs, a person is killed. If by 
chance the driver does not go on, before his number can be 
taken, he is had up, a ridiculous fine of 2s. 6d. or something 
like it is imposed, the pedestrian is blamed for his own death, 
and if there 1s any compensation the insurance company 
pays up. Perhaps the driver may get his licence endorsed, 
but this is unusual. I am not exaggerating, for I know of 
cases where this has been the procedure, and so do most 
people. 

Moreover, to come to matters of less importance than 
human life, twice lately have cars dashed into the midst 
of a pack in full cry crossing a road, and have killed or 
maimed valuable hounds, which might have been sold for 
£50 a piece or more, yet there is no redress when such things 
happen. Indeed, on the last occasion, the motor-driver 
thought he was soothing the huntsman’s feelings, after 
stunning one of his best hounds, by adding insult to injury. 
** At all events, I’ve killed your hare for you,” he said to the 
speechless huntsman. His Juggernaut car had crushed a 
hare a mile back. 

I have no doubt that the speed mania will abate, and 
that English good feeling and kindliness to all living things 
will again prevail, but let us hope that this better state of 


things will begin soon. 
BATHURST 
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Far across the rolling lands of South Shropshire stretches 
a long grey line. As you drive onwards, leaving Shrews- 
bury behind, with the distant blue summits of the Stretton 
hills on the right hand and the lovely cone of the Wrekin 
on the left, looking like an overgrown mole-hill heaved out 
of the plain, this far-stretching ridge is drawn in a purple- 
grey line across the horizon. It seems to be standing guard 
over all that lies behind—the farms, the woods, the dingles, 
and hills—beyond that far-flung barrier. 

This is the Edge—not Wenlock Edge, as they call it on 
maps, but the Edge. It is true that it sometimes has a 
prefix—the ‘‘ old Edge,” or that “ d Edge!” 

From this it will be seen that I am not writing of the 
Edge from the point of view of the poet, who sings of it as 
painted with golden broom and snow-white hawthorn— 


Oh, tarnish late on Wenlock Edge ; 
Gold that I never see ; 

Lie long, high snowdrifts in the hedge 
That will not shower on me— 


but from the point of view of people who go there 
when winter winds whistle along its chilly length, and 
through the bare trees comes the whimper of hounds as 
they pick up a line, to say nothing of a halloa that comes 
faint and distant from the fields far below as a black speck 
slips away over the turf. 

This, however, is getting on far too fast. First I must 
describe what the Edge is. It is a long wooded ridge that 
stretches from the Severn’s hurrying flood at Ironbridge, 
due west across South Shropshire for nearly twenty miles. 
The Edge proper extends for about fifteen miles, but when 
one includes Benthall Edge, Tickwood, Traps Rock, etc., 
which are all part of it, it is nearer twenty in length. From 
Homer Head, by Harley Bank, past the Five Chimneys, 
the Roman Bank (what sights the old Edge must have 
seen, from days prior to the ancient Britons, through Roman 
times, when the legions tramped to and fro along its length, 
to the exciting days when the Welsh marches seethed with 
fighting, and those of the Civil Wars when Roundheads and 
Cavaliers travelled up and down it!), and away into the 
west, the Edge stretches on, endless miles of it, consisting 
of a steep wooded face, nowhere more than a hundred and 
fifty yards in width. 
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Approaching it from the south side, one comes up a 
gentle rise, at the top of which a fringe of trees gives little 
hint that there is a sheer fall to the valley below. Yet when 
one gets to the actual Edge one finds this is so. The ground 
falls away, in many parts in an actual cliff, in others as a 
very steep slope, to the wide valley far below. How fair 
it lies, mapped out like a chess-board in green squares, 
flecked here and there with the dark spots that indicate 
little hamlets, from Hughley, with its squat church tower 
in the foreground, to Preen buried in its trees. The sun- 
light gleams on the red brick of farmhouses, and hurrying 
cloud shadows race across the vale, one moment darkening 
the distant Kenley ridge and next moment leaving it to 
glow with mellow light. Then the gleam catches Harley 
village, its tall church, and its thatched cottages, to pass 
on for distant Wig-wig. Away to the north-east broods 
the purple hillock of the Wrekin; to the west, the stately 
summits of the Stretton hills break the skyline with rounded 
silhouette ; while between, faintly etched in delicate greys 
and blues, with a silvery line at their feet, are the distant, 
fairylike spires of Shrewsbury standing guard over the 
Severn. Far, far away, in the distance behind the town, 
are, sketched in faintest washes of blue, yet other hills, 
namely the Bredon, but we only see them when, as the 
airmen say, “ visibility is good.” 

But the person standing on the top of the Edge sees 
more than this, for on either side stretches the long ribbon 
of the Edge—right-handed it is flung Wenlock-wards, to 
where the old town rests sleepily in a slight hollow; left- 
handed it stretches, as I have already said, away and away 
towards far-off Craven Arms. 

What a strange formation it is! What mighty powers 
working through untold ages must have gone to its making! 
It looks as if some incredibly gigantic hand, wielding an 
equally incredibly gigantic knife, had sliced the country 
from the Welsh borders back to the Severn, and with a 
side flick of the wrist had carved and scooped out the valley. 
Geologists, however, talk of a great fault in the rocks, of 
a long slow movement, of erosion, of glacial action, etc., 
and will have naught of sudden catastrophe. They further 
tell us that the Wenlock limestones—a solid petrified mass 


_of what once was living things—are a very old formation, 


with many peculiarities. 

That, however, does not concern us here ; let us return to 
the Edge as I know it best, with the westerly wind whistling 
through its bare trees, a winter rain-storm scudding up 
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the vale, the distant hills blurred with mist, the grumbling 
of people who do not appreciate its joys (“ This somethin 

Edge again! So beastly cold waiting on the top! An 

hounds are sure to go away in the bottom!”’), and then 
the voices of the hounds echoing through the trees. One 
speaks here, another there; they get together, and with 
a crash of music, that rattles far along the Edge, hustle 
onwards. They are taking the line downwards; yes, that 
is a halloa in the bottom. And what is that speck going 
across the field by Blakeway? It is the fox! He is away, 
away over the valley! Hurry, hustle, down the path, 
slipping, sliding, stumbling over stones! Hold up, horse! 
Hold wp! Mind the branches; never mind a scratch in the 
face, but keep on going, slipping, slithering and scrambling, 
downwards. Is this the way the Romans trod? Who 
knows, or cares ! 

Hounds are away, the Master is blowing them out, and 
the only thing that matters is to get down. It seems a 
hundred years, an eternity, but here we are, through the 
wicket-gate, and galloping down the meadow. 

No great hurry, after all! Hounds have checked three 
fields from the wood. That frantic, hurried scrambling was 
unnecessary, and the people who stayed quietly on the top 
may yet be right. Still, I have a feeling that they won’t 
be. It is true the Edge Wood foxes often return to its 
shelter, but they are a good breed, stout and straight- 
necked, and when they do go, they go; and that speck 
of red I saw gliding away went as if he meant business. 

Ah! hounds have the line again; it is left-handed up 
the valley. A couple have it, the others go to them, and 
all hunt onwards, at first slowly, but getting faster. Scent 
may be a bit catchy, but they are really running now. 
Fences come and go, a nice clean jump, a scratchy old 
hedge, another gappy place. “’Ware wire!” ‘Oh, it’s 
all right here!’’ More fences, while hounds seem to flit 
ahead—the dingle, “that beastly dingle!” But here we 
can do it, slip in, jump out, over, and on; on again, as 
fast as the good horse can gallop, for that dingle has given 
hounds the advantage, and they are away ahead of us, 
their voices coming back like faint echoes in a dream. Shall 
we catch them? Yes, for they have turned a little, have 
swung somewhat towards Preen. This fox is a good one! 
He is making for the Caradoc, and going, if not quite as 
straight as the crow flies, at any rate as straight as is pos- 
sible for a four-legged creature to go. 

_ Hounds are hunting slower now, and as we top the rise 
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there is time to note the hills ahead, no longer blue and 
misty, but rising in grey-brown masses, dominated by the 
frowning Caradoc, with its earthwork-encircled head. But 
a British camp, even if it be that in which Caractacus made 
his last stand against the Romans, has no interest for me 
now—my vision is bounded by a horse’s neck, black with 
sweat and flecked with foam, and the pack ahead, as, with 
heads down and sterns up, they keep hunting on. 

Did foxes run to the hills in the day when the Britons 
dug those great ditches, I wonder? Who knows, or cares ? 
Hounds are running, that is everything! Time is not, and 
the world is not; existence consists simply of keeping with 
hounds. 

We are at Cardington now. Our fox means to run up the 
valley between the hills, when, stay! What is that? A 
halloa! Half a dozen halloas! In fact, half the village 
yelling. ‘‘He’s gone back, down there!” ‘“‘ Where?” 
“Down there! Down the hedgeside!” A man running, 
coat-tails flying, gives the last, the most explicit, directions, 
but a dozen voices join in the chorus, each shouting where 
he or she saw the fox. Was Reynard gifted with the ability 
to be in six places at the same time? It seems like it! 

The Master casts the pack, and they pick up the line, 
quite fifty yards from the place where the fox was supposed 
to have gone, and one feathering here and another hound 
there, they hunt slowly back the way we have come. Is it 
heel? Or has all that yelling and shouting really made our 
good fox turn in his tracks? For a moment the verdict 
hangs in doubt, while horses, thankful for the breather, 
stand with heaving flanks; and then hounds fling them- 
selves forward, throwing their tongues in a way that places 
the matter beyond doubt. Our fox has been headed when 
within sight of his goal, has turned short back, and the 
question is, What will he do now ? 

On and on hunt the hounds. Scent is not so good 
now, but they are going quite fast enough for horses that 
have had an hour’s rousing gallop. Back we go, almost 
field for field the way we came, but now it is the long grey 
line of the Edge that looms ahead. Our fox is going home, 
back to the old Edge Wood, to the sheltered nooks, rocks, 
ledges, and holes he knows so well. 

_ He must be an old stager that has travelled the vale and 
the hills many times before, a tough old customer to whom 
a few miles or more makes little difference. This, no doubt, 
is the route he has traversed on many an occasion when a 
fair vixen has lured him to go a-journeying under the light 
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of the moon. We can picture him gliding like a shadow 
across the moonlit fields, slipping through the fences by 
holes well known to all the creatures of the night, hopping 
over the streams at crossing-places used by generations of 
foxes, and throughout his travels using the old, old routes ; 
for Reynard, of all animals, is conservative in his habits, 
and loves to follow the traditional road. Careful study 
of the ways of foxes has convinced me they have their high 
roads, to which they cling as much as possible, and that 
— a hunted fox will follow one of these ways as long as 
e can. 

This fox, as I have said, returns field for field the way 
he came, and before long the Edge is transformed from a 
misty blue line to a dark rampart of covert looming before 
and above us. 

What will happen now? Hounds are already at the 
foot of it. We see them running up the side of the Finnals 
and disappearing, like flickering dots of white, into the 
Edge itself. Will any fox that has done what this one has 
face the rise and go out over the top? Many a horse drops 
to a walk at the very thought! Black with sweat and 
white with lather, chestnuts, bays, and browns are all one 
colour now; yet we must keep on going, for hounds are 
still driving on. ‘‘Come up, horse!” and on we jog, up 
the rise, into the wood, and climb a slippery path, while 
hound voices echo fitfully and elusively ahead—always 
ahead, always going on. On and on along that ride we go, 
branches tearing and clawing at us like arms trying to 
drag us back, with the feeling that all is a dream in which 
we shall go on and on for ever. And hounds do go on, 
hunting forward patiently on what is now a failing scent, 
yet never owning defeat. Still they keep working on, still 
we jog and jog—miles of greasy, slippery path is traversed 
with, on the one side of us the steep, tree-clad summit of 
the ridge, and on the other the fair vale stretched out to the 
view. 

The Major’s Leap has been left far behind; we have 
nearly reached Harley Bank when the pack turns up the 
hill. Thank goodness there is a convenient path for us, 
but it is a steep one. However, any means of getting up is 
something to be thankful for—up and up we go, and out 
at last, to stand on the top of the Edge, and, regardless of 
ancient Wenlock spread out so peacefully in its hollow, 
exclaim, ‘“‘ Where are they ? ” 

Hounds are away! What a fox to face the open again ! 
Well, to cut a long story short, that good fox went right 
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out into the country, and the pack working up to him bowled 
him over some four miles from the Edge. What a run! 
Not exactly the Leicestershire sort, perhaps, yet a hunt to 
make anyone stick up for the old Edge Wood. Hence it 
is that I say for me “ Wenlock Edge” does not mean the 
poet’s vision of golden broom and snowy hawthorn, but 
the wind-blown, rain-lashed Edge of a January day when 
hounds are waking its echoes. 

But there is another Edge, the Wenlock Edge of an early 
summer day, when the sun shines down on the green trees, 
insects buzz and murmur, and the valley lies happy and 
peaceful in the warmth, its distance hidden in blue haze, the 
nearer hills but shadowy lines, and the farther ones lost in 
the warm mist. 

Then upon the ridge there is much to see, for the Wen- 
lock limestone has its own flora. The handsome pyramid 
orchis (O. pyramidalis) lifts its pinkish purple heads from the 
grass, and the strange bee orchis (O. apifera) may be found 
for the seeking. Its two or three pale purple flowers, with 
big humble-bees seated on their lips, raise their pale blossoms 
for inspection. What is the meaning, if any, of that extra- 
ordinary resemblance ? Darwin showed years ago that the 
bee orchis is self-fertilized, and suggested that the bee on 
its lip might be a method of advertising, ‘Insect visitors 
not wanted here.” It may be so, but other self-fertilized 
flowers get over the difficulty by having inconspicuous 
blossoms, and we can only say that the bee orchis is an 
enigma, a flower that makes belief to have a bee visiting 
it when it really has not, and does it so well that it might 
deceive anyone, without, as far as we can see, deriving 
any particular benefit from the deception. The beautiful 
sweet-scented butterfly orchid (Habenaria bifolia) also 
grows upon the Edge; but the flower that to me always 
seems most typical of the place is one found earlier in the 
year, namely the hairy violet (Viola hirta). All along the 
limestone ridge it grows in profusion, pushing shy purple 
flowers up between the grey rocks. When I call them 
“purple,” I mean purple, the darkest of deep violets, and 
not the pinkish hue of the pyramid orchis. The only 
flower I know of that can approach it in beauty and inten- 
sity of hue is the campanula, known as C. glomerta, which 
also grows on the Edge. But the hairy violet is my favourite, 
scentless though it be, for its quiet, dark beauty is exquisite, 
and it clothes the creviced limestone with soft green leaves, 
Moreover, it is not proud, and flourishes as well at the 
Major’s Leap, where it is trampled by the feet of curious 
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tourists, as it does in the less-frequented corners where only 
badgers and foxes pass by. d 

The Major’s Leap, it must be explained, is a flat-topped 
rock from which there is an exceptionally good view over 
the surrounding country, and beneath which the Edge falls 
away in a perpendicular cliff. It owes its name to a Major 
Smallman, who in the times of the Civil Wars was the 
owner of Wilderhope, a fine old grey mansion that still 
stands on the Edge. (It was apropos of the Wenlock district 
that an American cousin remarked to me, ‘‘ This count 
of yours does reek of history ! ’’) 

The Major, like most good Shropshire gentlemen, was a 
Royalist, and fought for the King. The story runs that 
he was carrying dispatches for his Royal Master, but on the 
way from Bridgnorth to Shrewsbury he was captured by 
Cromwell’s men, who also took possession of Wilderhope. 
They imprisoned him there, but he escaped by a secret 
door, got his horse from the stable and galloped off. The 
Roundheads heard him go, and started in pursuit. The 
Major still had the dispatches in his possession, and was 
exceedingly anxious to get away with them. There was a 
stern chase along the Edge—fox-hunting would be nothing 
to it—but Major Smallman’s horse was not fresh, for it had 
already carried him far that day, and it became apparent 
that he had no chance of throwing off the troopers. With 
the pursuit hard at his heels he galloped along the top of 
the Edge until he came to the flat-topped rock already 
described, where, determined to kill himself if he could 
not escape, he swung his horse round and leapt over 
the cliff. 

The good horse was killed, but the Major, so the story 
runs, was saved by being caught in the branches of a crab- 
apple tree, from which he extricated himself, scrambled 
down the Edge, and made his way safely to Shrewsbury 
on foot. 

A local farmer gave me, as his opinion on the story, 
the following views: ‘‘It doesn’t stand to reason that the 
Major really jumped over that place; I don’t believe the 
horse would go at it, but I expect he slipped away down 
that old path—being a Wenlock man he’d know it well— 
and the soldiers that were after him, losing him like that, 
would have to make up a story to account for it.” 

But whatever the truth of the matter, the rock is the 
Major’s Leap, and we do know that Major Smallman effec- 
tually fooled the Roundheads and got safely away. What is 
more, the family must somehow or other have made their 
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ace with Cromwell, as the property remained in the 
hands of the Smallmans for many years afterwards. 

Certainly Wenlock Edge, as my American friend said, 
does “reek of history’; its paths and its tracks have been 
trodden by the feet of most of those who have helped to 
make England, by Britons—witness the British camp on 
the nearby Mog Forest—by Romans, whose name still 
clings to a portion of it, and by many later people who 
have fought and warred along its length. When the Welsh 
and the English met in border raids, much as we now go 
to race meetings and football matches, the Edge was the 
scene of continued strife, and much of the excitement of 
the border took place within view of some part of that long 
knife-edge which abuts on the Welsh marches. As for the 
wars of the Commonwealth, if only the older trees that 
still wave on the Edge could talk, they would add many 
a story to that of the Major’s Leap, for Royalists and 
Roundheads were continually to and fro along its length 
and up and down its steep face. 

Yes, if Wenlock Edge could talk it would have much to 
say, but what, I wonder, would the old Edge say about 
the latest disturbers of its peace, about the tourists and 
trippers that come on summer days and leave their cars 
in rows upon the road while they sit among the trees, gaze 
down upon Hughley, Preen, and Harley, picnic and gossip, 
and depart to leave the scene strewn with paper, chocolate 
wrappers, and even bottles? Yet, I dare say, if the Edge 
did express an opinion, it would merely shrug its shoulders 
and say with amused toleration, “‘ Oh, it’s all right. Why 
shouldn’t they enjoy themselves; the wind and the rain and 
my falling leaves will soon tidy things up. The ancient 
people were untidy too; they dropped odds and ends 
about—worn-out skins, stone knives and so on, but it is all 
the same now.” 

But among the things that have altered, that have gone 
never to return, are many of the birds and beasts that used 
to haunt the Edge. Up to comparatively late times it 
was the home of the wild cat, the pine-marten, the raven, 
and the kite. Alas! these creatures are now exterminated. 
Of the kite we know only by the places which still bear its 
name, such as the Kite’s Nest, a covert not far from the 
Edge. Its forked-tail shape has never been seen by any 
living inhabitant of the district. The raven no longer 


breeds anywhere on the Edge, but it yet passes over as 
a stray visitor, and it has made an effort to re-establish 
itself upon the Church Stretton hills. No doubt there were 
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plenty of ravens about in the days when grim fighting 
was quite an ordinary event along the ridge. Then the 
harsh, forbidding croak of this ominous bird would indeed 
have a sinister meaning. At that time wild cats were 
likewise common, as they were in all parts of the country 
that possessed extensive woodlands. The last Shropshire 
wild cat was probably the cat shot on that part of the Edge 
Wood known as the Holly Bank, near Lushcote, some 
seventy years ago. An old man told me how, when he was 
a small boy, out for the first time with a gun, he and the 

eople he was with saw something move in a holly-bush, 
He fired into the tree, and out fell a great tabby cat, shot 
through the head. He described it as very big, heavily 
built, with a short, abruptly ending tail, handsomely ringed 
with black, and dark-soled feet—a most accurate description 
of a true Felis silvestris, or British wild cat, now only found 
in the Highlands of Scotland. 

As for the pine-marten, most exquisite of British 
mammals, it was, as a resident, exterminated about the 
same time, but stray specimens have since appeared in their 
old haunts, wanderers, no doubt, from the Welsh hills, where 
one or two still hold out. The last was killed about three 
years ago, but I have since heard of a mysterious animal 
being seen upon the Edge which I hope may be another 
marten, and this latter, I trust, may have better luck and 
escape the fate which so remorselessly dodges the footsteps 
of every uncommon beast and bird, namely the keeper’s 
gun and trap. 

However, there is one large carnivore that still holds 
out upon Wenlock Edge, and that, despite ignorance and 
prejudice, which leads to efforts to dig out its strongholds— 
I refer to the badger. Here, as elsewhere, Brock makes 
a good fight for it, digging enormous earths, in the depths 
of which he remains during the hours of daylight, only 
leaving their fastnesses when dark has fallen. Then he 
trots forth, to travel by his well-padded paths, up and 
down the Edge, and along it, and even away into the 
fields. 

Is it he who gives rise to stories of ghosts and wailing 
spectres ? Almost certainly, for when Brock rends the 
autumn night with his love-call it is enough to strike a chill 
to the heart of the most indifferent and sceptical person. 
It is a piteous shriek, which rises and dies away, to rise 
again and yet again. Even when you know what it is it 
shakes your nerve, sends cold shivers up your back, and 
makes your hair stand on end. No wonder that people 
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fear to wander in the woods at night and that there are 
whispered stories concerning the Edge. 

But the vixen, too, can raise a fiendish outcry, especially 
when calling to her mate, and her muffled screech, like a 
woman being murdered under the gloomy trees, is sufficient 
to account for any legends not attributable to our friend 
Brock. 

Certainly when the moon is shining, and the owls hooting, 
and the country lies bathed in a strange unearthly radiance, 
the Edge is a place for spirits to walk abroad. There was 
one night when it was positively terrifying. The wind 
had risen as the sun went down, until it was a raging gale. 
The moon was shining fitfully between dark, drifting rain- 
clouds, from which stinging drops splashed on the wind- 
screen and drove in under the hood of the car to hit one 
in the face. We swung down through Harley village, 
with the rain scudding by, but as the car breasted the slope 
of Harley Bank the rain passed, the moon shone brilliantly 
upon the white road, the blackness of the Edge, and the 
storm-tossed trees ahead. Up and up we went, the roar 
of the engine drowned by the moaning of the storm, the 
singing of the telegraph wires, and the groaning of the 
trees as their branches threshed overhead. The boughs 
waved against the sky like a woman’s black hair waving in 
the wind; they groaned and moaned, and the wind howled, 
until it was as if a pack of wolves was loose and was howling 
in full cry after us—nay, it was as if a pack of devils from 
the nethermost regions was screaming at our heels. 

This was, indeed, the Edge with her forces let loose, 
not the smiling Edge of picnicking trippers, but the real, 
primeval Edge of the peoples of old, of the badgers, the 
foxes, and the wild things—the elements were loose in full 
force. What is more, she was not going to let us go too 
lightly. As we climbed to the top, where the road passes 
through a cutting, there came a yet stronger gust of wind; 
the trees groaned anew, the wires above hummed as at a 
titanic blow, the car shivered and shook, and from the rocks 
above hurtled a fusilade of stones that missed us but 
narrowly. 

We sped on speechless and awestruck, leaving the old 
Edge to her passion and tempest. 

FRANCES PITT 
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RACKETS 
THE PUBLIC SCHOOLS CHAMPIONSHIP 


THE Public Schools Rackets Championship is one of the 
most distinguished of school events, not only on account 
of its age—it celebrated its jubilee some years ago—but 
because it is the only game where a number of the great 
schools meet in the same competition. I have never been 
able to discover to whose enterprise it was due in the first 
place, but Rackets was in great vogue among game players 
in the ’sixties at old Prince’s Club, and I should guess that 
the suggestion came from someone there. The match 
court at old Prince’s was a great favourite, and is remem- 
bered with affection by the older generation of players, 
It was here in April 1868 that Eton, Harrow, Cheltenham, 
and Charterhouse fought out the first contest for the Public 
Schools Cup, and Eton, whose pair were C. J. Ottaway 
and W. F. Tritton, were the winners. In the final they 
defeated J. J. Read and A. T. Myers, of Cheltenham, after 
a desperate struggle by four games to three. Eton’s victory 
was all the more remarkable because they had only had 
a court for a very short time, but I believe that Ottaway 
had had the advantage of playing in the Garrison court 
at Dover, and Ottaway, like Alfred Lyttelton a little later, 
excelled at any game he took up. He was in the winning 
Racket pair again in 1869, when his partner was J. P, 
Rodger. 

ton and Harrow until 1886, when old Prince’s came 
to an end, shared the honours, with the exception of a 
victory to Rugby in 1870. But Harrow’s proportion of wins 
was double that of Eton’s—twelve to six. The superiority 
of Harrow in those years has never been equalled since, 
nor is it likely to be in the future, for in later years the 
competition has become so much wider. Harrow won 
the cup outright three times, 1871-73, 1879-81, and 
1883-85. There were three great families of players, the 
Hadows, the Kemps, and the Crawleys, and a member 
of one of these families was in ten of the twelve winning 
airs. 
. The finest succession of players and pairs that any 
school have had was Harrow’s from 1882 to 1887. They 
were :— 
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1882.—H. E. Crawley and C. D. Buxton. 
1883.—H. E. Crawley and C. D. Buxton. 
1884.—C. D. Buxton and E. M. Butler. 
1885.—E. M. Butler and E. Crawley. 
1886.—E. Crawley and N. T. Holmes. 
1887.—P. Ashworth and R. D. Cheales. 


Of these Buxton, Butler, and Ashworth all won the 
Amateur Championship, and H. E. Crawley and E. Crawley 
were both absolutely first-rate players—indeed, it has 
been said that no finer schoolboy player than E. Crawley 
has ever entered a court. 

Eton, in addition to Ottaway, had some very good 
players in these years, notably the Hon. Alfred Lyttelton, 
the Hon. Ivo Bligh, C. A. C. Ponsonby, J. D. Cobbold, and 
H. Philipson. The last-named had the most disheartening 
experience of being in three finals and losing them all— 
two of them in the seventh game. Other notable players 
of this time were F. Dames-Longworth (Charterhouse), 
1880 and 1881, who, when he returned as a master, did so 
much for the Rackets of his old school; E. de 8. H. Browne 
and E. M. Blair (Cheltenham); J. 8. Campbell (Haileybury) ; 
C. F. H. Leslie (Rugby); A. Cooper-Key (Wellington) ; 
H. M. Leaf, a splendid supporter of the game, and E. H. 
Buckland (Marlborough); and H. R. Webbe (Winchester). 
A. J. Webbe (Harrow), elder brother of H. R., was at school 
at a time when Harrow were exceedingly strong, and he 
did not get into the pair. Afterwards he played for his 
University, and became one of the leading exponents of 
the game. 

The match of 1887 was played in the court at Lords, 
and in 1888 Queen’s Club became and has remained the 
home of the competition. We have seen that in 1868 
only four schools played. Twenty years later the entries 
were more than doubled, and twelve schools (Charterhouse, 
Cheltenham, Clifton, Eton, Haileybury, Harrow, Malvern, 
Marlborough, Radley, Rugby, Wellington, and Winchester) 
had Racket courts. 

In the thirty-five competitions that have been held 
at Queen’s, Charterhouse have the best record with eight 
wins, Harrow coming next with seven, Wellington have five, 
Rugby four, Malvern four, Eton three, and Winchester 
and Marlborough two each. 

In 1888 Charterhouse (represented by E. C. Streatfield 
and Walter Shelmerdine) broke through the long run of 
Harrow success, and in 1889 came Winchester’s first victory, 
gained them by E. J. Neve and T. B. Case. It was in this 
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ear that the two eldest of the famous Foster family of 

alvern made their first appearance. H. K. and W. L. 
played together for four years, winning in the last of them, 
1892. The two intervening seasons had been victories for 
Harrow, 1890, with A. H. M. Butler and W. F. G. Wyndham, 
and for Wellington, 1891, with G. J. Mordaunt and R. H. 
Raphael. 

The record of the Foster family in the competition is so 
remarkable that it must be given in full :— 


1889.—H. K. and W. L. Foster represented Malvern. 
1890.—H. K. and W. L. Foster represented Malvern. 
1891.—H. K. and W. L. Foster reached the final. 
1892.—H. K. and W. L. Foster won. 

1896.—R. E. Foster represented Malvern. 

1898.—B. S. Foster represented Malvern. 

1899.—B. S. Foster represented Malvern. 

1900.—B. 8. Foster won with W. H. B. Evans. 
1902.—G. N. Foster represented Malvern. 

1903.—G. N. Foster represented Malvern. 

1904.—G. N. Foster reached the final with A. P. Day. 
1905.—M. K. Foster represented Malvern. 

1906.—M. K. Foster represented Malvern. 

1907.—M. K. Foster reached the final with F. T. Mann. 
1908.—M. K. Foster and N. J. A. Foster won. 
1909.—N. J. A. Foster represented Malvern. 

1924.—J. W. Greenstock (a nephew) represented Malvern. 


All seven of the brothers were fine players, and most of them 
were beautiful stylists. H. K., the oldest, must also be regarded 
as the greatest. He won the Amateur Championship eight 
times and the Doubles on various occasions. He wasin every 
sense of the word a commanding player, and he hit tremen- 
dously hard. His back-handed stroke was a glorious thing 
to see, and he was also a fine match-player. W. L. was an 
admirable Doubles partner, not so brilliant as his older 
brother to watch, but very sure and workmanlike and at his 
best in a crisis. R. E. (perhaps the greatest all-round 
athlete of all) did not play as much as some of the others, 
but he was very good indeed. B. S. was as delightful a 
stylist as any, and in pace of foot and neatness of movement 
supreme, but he never had quite the same power of finishing 
a ball as H. K., though he, too, hit hard. He won the 
Amateur Championship twice and the Doubles several 
times. G. N. in style resembled H. K. more than any of 
the others, and he might also have won a Championship, 
but he did not play much after leaving Oxford, and M. K. 
and N. J. A. have played little since their schooldays. 

The winners of the Public Schools Cup in 1892 and 1893 
were a very fine Charterhouse pair in V. H. Pennell and E. 
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Garnett. Pennell was an exceptionally brilliant schoolboy 
player, and Garnett, with his steadiness and power of 
return, was a perfect foil. Two rather moderate years 
followed. In the first Harrow won with another Crawley 
(A. 8.) and J. H. Stogdon, and in 1896 Rugby (W. E. Wilson- 
Johnston and G. T. Hawes) were successful after one of the 
closest finals on record against E. A. Biedermann and H. C. B. 
Underdown (Eton). Then followed two years when the 
pairs were very strong all round. In 1897 Harrow, repre- 
sented by L. F. Andrewes and W. F. A. Rattigan, beat 
Winchester (E. B. Noel and R. A. Williams) after a match 
lasting one hour and forty-seven minutes, and the same pair 
won again in 1898, beating Eton. E. M. Baerlein, who had 
first appeared the year before, and was destined to become 
one of the greatest of all amateur players, was first string for 
Eton. Though a good boy player at this time, he did not 
then look like becoming exceptional. His partner was 
J. E. Tomkinson, the present amateur Squash Racket 
champion. Andrewes and Rattigan were a splendid pair. 
Andrewes was rather the more brilliant, while Rattigan 
in the fore-hand court was a good solid hitter and a great 
match-player. 

During the decade 1888 to 1898 Eton were not rich 
in fine Racket players. I have mentioned Baerlein and 
Tomkinson. Besides these there was P. W. Cobbold, a 
beautiful stylist and first-rate performer, who was in the 
pairs of 1892 and 1893, while S. F. Mott, H. B. Chinnery 
and G. Akers Douglas, whose son is in the Eton pair this 
season, were above the average. Harrow in these years 
had done very well with four wins. Of their “ non-winning ” 
players, H. Balfour-Bryant was afterwards many times 
Army Doubles Champion with P. Bramwell Davis, who 
played for Wellington in 1898, as his partner. 

Winchester was perhaps unlucky not to have won 
more than once in this time. In the early ‘nineties they 
had several players above the average, including C. Wigram, 
R. L. Ricketts, J. R. Mason, I. L. Johnson, and H. A. 
Nisbet. Charterhouse’s best performers in this time, in 
addition to Garnett and Pennell, were W. G. H. Price, 
H. R. B. Handcock and C. F. Ryder. J. Graham, of Marl- 
borough, the famous golfer, was also a good Racket player, 
and E. I. M. Barrett, of Cheltenham, was a splendid hitter. 


‘Besides the elder Fosters, Malvern had C. J. Burnup and 


H. H. Marriott, and Haileybury had J. Howard and C. P. 
Dixon, the celebrated lawn-tennis player. 
In the next ten years honours were fairly divided: Eton, 
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Harrow, and Malvern had two wins each, and Winchester, 
Marlborough, Wellington, and Charterhouse one each. In 
1899 Eton and Harrow met for the second year in succession, 
and a sound and level Eton pair, S. N. Macnaghten and 
I. de la Rue, won. This year and the next F. B. Wilson, 
of Harrow, was a brilliant and gifted player. Malvern in 
1900 had a very fine pair. B. S. Foster in his third year 
was very good, and W. H. B. Evans as strong as most first 
strings. They won decisively in the final against Rugby 
(O. S. Fleichmann and S. C. Blackwood). J. M. Hulton 
and R. Renshaw, of Charterhouse, were a useful pair, and 
S. V. P. Weston, of Wellington, above the average, but 
except for the winners and Wilson it was not a distinguished 
year, nor was the next, when Marlborough (represented 
by A. J. Graham and L. E. Gillet) were winners for the first 
time, beating 8. M. Toyne and P. F. Reid, of Haileybury, 
in the final. E. W. Bury, a most brilliant fore-hand hitter, 
made the first of three appearances for Eton. 

In 1902 and 1903 came victories for Harrow. G. A. 
Phelips, the first string, found more than useful partners in 
C. Browning and L. M. McClean. Harrow’s record up to this 
time was the remarkable one of having won nineteen times 
out of thirty-six years and of having been in twenty-four 
finals. After this, however, their Rackets suffered an eclipse, 
and they did not reach the final again until twenty-two 
years later, when they won their twentieth victory. 

Winchester won a well-deserved success in 1904 with 
a thoroughly good pair—the Hon. C. N. Bruce a fine, 
natural player and E. L. Wright an ideal second string. 
Bruce in later life has won both the Amateur Singles and 
Doubles, and has been a pillar of the game in recent years. 
The beaten finalists in 1904 were Malvern (G. N. Foster 
and A. P. Day). There were several other useful pairs, 
notably K. M. Agnew and K. Powell (Rugby), H. M. Butter- 
worth and W. G. Pound (Marlborough), and G. T. C. Watt 
and A. H. Crew (Clifton). H. Brougham (Wellington), a 
most brilliant boy player, made the first of four appear- 
ances for Wellington this year. 

Eton, the winners of 1905 (J. J. Astor and M. W. Bovill), 
were a very well-balanced pair. Astor was always, both 
then and afterwards, a better player than he looked, and a 
most tenacious match-player. Charterhouse, after a time 
of ill-luck and disappointment, won a victory in 1906, 
their players being C. V. L. Hooman and R. M. Garnett, 
and 1907 was a Wellington year. They had been in the 
final the two former seasons, and now went one better. 
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Brougham was very finely supported by E. C. Harrison. 
The two youngest Fosters were the defeated pair, but 
they won the next year. H. W. Leatham and H. A. 
Denison, who gained great Racket fame afterwards, first 
played for Charterhouse this year, when A. J. Evans, of 
Winchester, was as good an individual player as any. 

From 1909 to 1914 was a time of Carthusian supremacy, 
for in these six years they had four victories, and Dames- 
Longworth’s devoted work for his school was amply rewarded. 
Leatham and Denison won in 1909 after a tremendous 
fight against Rugby (C. F. B. Simpson and F. A. Sampson) 
in an early round. Other good pairs this year were A. H. 
Lang and G. E. V. Crutchley (Harrow) and W. H. Brownlee 
and C. Rissik (Clifton). Lang was probably just the best 
individual player of the year. 

In 1910 Leatham and Denison, as fine a pair as have 
ever been seen in the competition, dominated the situation, 
and won without losing a game. This feat was done more 
than once in the early years of the competition, but latterly 
it has been unknown. Eton were the beaten finalists, one 
of their pair being the Hon. John Manners, a magnificent 
fighter at any and every game he played. 

C. F. B. Simpson, a most accomplished left-hander and 
a brother of the present champion, played for his school 
five times, and in his last year he was, as he deserved to be, 
successful. His partner, W. H. Clarke, backed him up 
admirably. They had a very hard struggle in the final 
against Winchester, whose pair were L. de O. Tollemache (a 
fine hitter but a little erratic) and D. F. McConnell. Win- 
chester led by three games to two, and then Rugby won 
the next two games. 

Charterhouse won again in 1912, with G. A. Wright 
and C. B. Leatham in a not very distinguished year, and 
in 1913 Wellington, represented by E. G. Bartlett (a fine 
stroke player) and F. A. Carnegey (a second string who was 
as unselfish as he was effective), proved too good for H. D. 
Hake and L. F. Marson, of Haileybury, in the final. Once 
again Charterhouse were successful in 1914 with L. S. B. 
Monier-Williams and J. H. Strachan. In the few years 
before the war Clifton were perhaps unlucky not to have 
won at all. For three seasons in succession they had two 


_ fine hard-hitters in H. H. L. Higgins and A. B. Gay. Un- 


fortunately twice Higgins was suffering from a damaged 
leg. At their best they were a formidable combination, 
but they were apt to break down in a match. Rugby in 
1913 and 1914 had useful pairs with H. F. Williams first 
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ee by C. P. Johnstone and then by J. L. Bryan, 
th Kent cricketers, while Tonbridge from 1911-14 had 
three brothers Frend, W. G., J. A. E., and G. W., who were 
all determined players. 

During the war there were several very good boy players 
who did not have a chance of appearing in the event at all, 
or at most for one year. At Eton there were V. A. Cazalet, 
R. C. O. Williams, and P. D. Lindsay ; at Winchester, G. D. 
Huband; at Rugby, J. C. F. Simpson and M. D. Lyon; 
and at Wellington F. T. Badcock. 

The standard of play was wonderfully quick to recover 
after the war, and probably in the last few years of the 
competition, though the best of the players and pairs have 
not been better than their predecessors, the average all 
round has been higher, and the gap between strongest and 
weakest less pronounced. 

In 1919, Marlborough (represented by G. 8. Butler, a 
strong hard-hitter with a fast overhead service, and G. W. F. 
Hazelhust, a very neat little player) were the winners, 
beating Malvern (C. G. Robson and N. E. Partridge) in the 
final. Marlborough in the semi-final had had a hard fight 
against Winchester (R. H. Hill and D. R. Jardine), who 
were perhaps the most finished pair of the year. 

By 1920 Robson had trained on into a very good player, 
and found a most useful partner in J. A. Deed. This pair 
won handsomely, beating H. P. Guinness and R. Aird, of 
Eton, in the final. 

A second generation of Crawleys now came into Harrow 
Rackets. This year C.8. (a son of A.S. Crawley who won 
in 1895) and L. G. played together for the first of three times. 
A feature of the year was the addition to the list of entries 
of the R.N.C., Dartmouth, Cadet R. C. Todhunter and Cadet 
the Hon. G. C. Spencer being their pair. In 1921 a 
thoroughly sound Wellington pair in P. N. Durlacher and 
L. Lees won. Eton (represented by R. Aird and H. D. 
Sheldon) were once more the beaten finalists. K.S. Duleep- 
sinhji, a nephew of the Jam Sahib, who has a beautiful 
wrist and made some first-rate fore-hand strokes, was the 
best player Cheltenham had produced for some years, while 
D. S. Milford, of Rugby, who in this year made the first of 
four appearances, is undoubtedly the most gifted player 
since the war. He was at this time very small, but his 
promise was already abundant. Another good young 
player was R. J. O. Meyer, of Haileybury, and F. C. Dawnay 
and A. E. Blair, of Radley, already looked a likely pair, 
Dawnay being a fine stylist with a beautifully delivered 
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service, and Blair a determined player. The hopes of 
Harrow ran high in 1922. They had the two Crawleys for 
the third time, and they started strong favourites, but they 
went down in an early round, L. G. failing to find his 
proper form. Radley (Dawnay and Blair) reached the final 
for the first time, but the Eton pair, G. 8. Incledon-Webber 
and O. C. Smith-Bingham, who were at their best, beat 
them by four games to two. 

The Rugby pair who won in 1923 must, I think, be 
considered the best since the war, and worthy to rank with 
any of the great pairs. Milford was now a splendid player, 
and Goodbody in the fore-hand court a grand second string, 
combining good return with hard hitting and useful service. 
The same Radley pair as in 1922 were beaten in the final, 
and they were good enough to win in most years. 

Milford in 1924 was outstanding, and Rugby won a 
second victory in succession. E. F. Longrigg, though not 
such a finished player as Goodbody, did his duty as second 
string nobly. Eton (C. J. Child and T. A. Pilkington), who 
were beaten in the final, were a good pair, and Milford had 
to play brilliantly to carry his side to victory after Eton had 
led at two games to one. 

In 1925 the tide turned at last in favour of Harrow. A.C. 
Raphael, who excelled himself in the final, and N. M. Ford 
winning for their school for the first time for twenty-two 
years. Child and Pilkington were once more the losers, 
after a most thrilling match, in which Eton were at one time 
within a point of victory. 

The competition looked very open in 1926, and there 
was certainly little to choose between several of the pairs. 
Eventually Wellington won after another seven-game final 
against Harrow. The Wellington pair were S. C. Dobson and 
J. Powell. They were not such strong hitters as Harrow, 
who were represented by A. Crawley,-a younger brother 
of C.S8., and Ford; but Dobson is a neat player with good 
strokes, and Powell was the latest and one of the most 
striking examples of an unselfish and determined second 
string. 

ry word must be said about the professionals, to whom 
the duties of looking after the game and coaching at the 
schools where they are employed is in most cases a labour 
of love as well as a profession. No one goes home happier 


' from the meeting than the professional of the winning 


school—not so much because he has coached the pair 
(though very likely the victory may be largely due to him) 
as because it is the school where he works and to which 
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he is genuinely attached that has won. Some have greater 
knowledge and greater skill in teaching than others, but 
I have seldom met one who had not the keenness and 
enthusiasm. Several, especiallyin the earlier days, have been 
“ characters.”” There was Grimason, of Eton, who looked 
more like an Italian count than a Racket professional, and 
*“ Judy” Stevens, of Harrow, who was as great a contrast 
as possible. ‘‘ Judy” was a very small man with short 
bow legs, and a great talker. No one was ever more success- 
ful as a coach than he was at Harrow. Then there have 
been a number of the famous Gray family of Racket players. 
* Bill,’ one of the greatest stylists and exponents of all 
time, preceded Grimason at Eton. His early death was a 
severe blow to the game. Joseph, also a champion, and 
later his son Harry, have done great things for Rugby. 
Walter was beloved by all Carthusians and those he came 
in contact with. George was for some years at Haileybury, 
and another of the younger generation, Ernest, at Winchester. 

Wellington have been lucky in their professionals. 
George Smale was a well-known figure there for many 
years, and he was succeeded by Walter Hawes, a relation of 
the Grays, who to-day holds a reputation second to none 
as a coach, and who has a very fine record. Laker, of 
Malvern, who has recently retired after thirty years or so, 
was another who did great service for his school. So did 
W. J. Crosby, of Marlborough, who has now two sons in 
the profession, one at Winchester and one at Harrow. 
There are also two Barnes’s, the father at Clifton and the 
son at Haileybury. Abraham (Radley) is the greatest 
present-day ‘“‘character” of the professionals. Among 
other virtues, he is the finest marker I have ever heard call 
score. 

The total number of wins gained by the schools up to 
date is as follows: Harrow 20, Eton 9, Charterhouse 9, 
Rugby 5, Wellington 5, Malvern 4, Winchester 2, Marl- 


borough 2. 
C. B. 
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MR. McoKENNA AND THE BANK 
OF ENGLAND 


THE semi-annual orations delivered to the shareholders of the 
leading banks by their chairmen and broadcasted through- 
out the country serve at least one useful purpose. They 
furnish a fairly correct index of the mentality as well as 
the economic creed of the very small group of individuals 
who—in conjunction with the Governor of the Bank of 
England—wield more economic, political, and social power 
than any other body in these islands. 

Their power to contract and to augment the volume of 
currency at will, places the very existence of our trade 
and industries—and therefore the lives and fortunes of 
the vast majority of the British public—at their mercy. For 
bank credit, which is their merchandise, has become the 
very life-blood of commerce. An insufficient supply brings 
trade depression, bankruptcies, strikes, unemployment, 
and general discontent, whilst an ample supply leads to 
prosperity, social welfare and general satisfaction. Partly 
through the development of the cheque system, but mainly 
through special legislation (and particularly the Bank 
Charter Act of 1844) the control of the currency is now 
vested in a very small group of men whose interests do 
not always coincide with those of the nation. 

It should be remembered that there is no law to prevent 
these Bankers adopting any policy which they regard as 
advantageous to themselves and their shareholders, even 
though such a policy might mean England’s industrial 
ruin. Their legal responsibility is not to the nation nor 
even to the Government, but to their shareholders, from 
whom they obtain their position and authority. And 
much as we may criticize the Bankers for bringing the 
country to its present industrial plight, it should be 
remembered that they are not paid by the nation but by 
their own shareholders, and they do undoubtedly fulfil 
their obligations to their shareholders to an admirable 
degree. Their mistake is in posing as servants of the 
nation instead of being merely the heads of joint stock 
trading companies. Unfortunately their actions do seriously 
affect the whole course of trade and therefore the economic 
welfare of the nation. The fault of the entire system is 
attributable to our legislators, who have permitted so 
dangerous a monopoly as that of the currency to fall into 
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private hands and to be employed primarily for makin 
profits for bank shareholders instead of being controlle 
for the benefit of the nation. 

It is true that the Bankers themselves claim that their 
interests are bound up with the national interests. Unfor- 
tunately the past five years’ experience demonstrates that 
whilst we have been going through the greatest industrial 
crisis this country has ever known, whilst thousands of 
manufacturers, merchants and members of the producing 
class have been thrown into bankruptcy, the banks have not 
only flourished, but have reaped greater profits than the 
have ever done before. A banking system that can flourish 
upon the ruins of industry is a national danger, and one 
would have supposed might have attracted the serious 
attention of the Government. The fundamental evil in 
our banking system is shown by this very fact that the 
banking interests are not entirely dependent upon those 
of the industrial and trading classes. Had they been, 
there would have been no currency deflation policy and 
therefore no industrial depression and little or no unem- 
ployment. But when, by a mere stroke of the pen, a few 
individuals are able to double their own wealth and that 
of their friends at the expense of the nation, the temptation 
to do so is too strong to resist. If anyone doubts that such 
results have followed the Government’s adoption of the 
recommendations of the Cunliffe Currency Committee, let 
him compare the prices of the banks’ shares before the 
adoption of the Bankers’ policy and after; also compare 
the prices of Government Bonds and other securities, which 
comprise a large proportion of the banks’ holdings, for the 
same periods. But, as above stated, our Bankers are not 
wholly to blame, considering that their first, if not their 
only legal duty is to their clients and shareholders. Banking 
is not a philanthropic institution. It is a commercial 
enterprise run for the benefit of investors and operators. 

Next to our legislators, the most censurable are the 
Treasury officials, who are paid by the taxpayers and whose 
duty is solely to the nation. And these are the greatest 
opponents of any change in the existing system. Next 
to the Bank of England, the greatest barrier to our national 
prosperity are the permanent officials at the Treasury 
department. 

With the exception of Mr. McKenna’s speech, the 
addresses of these bank chairmen are both dismal and 
unenlightening. Not one of them can give any satisfactory 
explanation of the fact that whilst trade in America, 
France, Italy, and Belgium has been booming, and whilst 
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unemployment has scarcely been known, British trade 
has been at its lowest ebb and unemployment the highest 
ever recorded! Mr. McKenna, on the other hand, boldly 
faced the problem and has given an answer which it will 
be difficult for his opponents to contradict. 

Much has been made of the coal strike as being mainly 
responsible for the economic disasters of the past year, 
but the coal strike was the direct result of the Bankers’ 
deflation policy. In my criticism of the Cunliffe Committee’s 
Report, which was published in January 1919, I took 
occasion to warn the members of that Committee of the 
inevitable results of the adoption of their policy. I pre- 
dicted that strikes would assuredly follow any attempt to 
reduce wages, especially in the coal-mining industry. It 
should be remembered that these men were promised better 
conditions by Mr. Lloyd George after the war, and 


he counselled Labour to be “audacious.” The adoption — 


of the Cunliffe Committee’s proposals necessitated drastic 
reductions of wages, and in resisting this, the miners were 
merely following the advice of the Coalition Prime Minister, 
of whose Government not only Mr. Baldwin, but Messrs. 
Austen Chamberlain, Winston Churchill, and Lord Birken- 
head were prominent members. 

Much as we may condemn Mr. Cook, we should not 
overlook the responsibility of those Politicians and Bankers 
who precipitated the policy which culminated in the strike. 

One point in Mr. Walter Leaf’s address to the shareholders 
of the Westminster Bank is too good to overlook as 
illustrating his utter aloofness from industrial conditions. 
He referred to the Bankers’ Manifesto with great approval 
and denounced those who characterized it as “a money- 
lender’s circular.” He mentioned the fact that no less than 
forty-two signatories for this country were engaged in 
industry, but he failed to point out that these gentlemen 
were already enjoying the benefit of free trade which the 
Bankers’ Manifesto advocated, and consequently they had 
nothing to lose if all nations adopted the Bankers’ policy. 
But not one single signatory will be found among the various 
countries now in the enjoyment of the Protective Trade Policy 
whose industry would be exposed to international competition 
by the adoption of free trade. 

The cream of Mr. Leaf’s indictment of Protection is 
contained in the following : 


The lesson which we all have to learn is that to be efficient, production 
must be on the largest scale; Nationalism, or Protection, is the deliberate 
discouragement of large-scale production, and the deliberate fostering of small 
and therefore inefficient producers. 
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One wonders whether Mr. Walter Leaf knows anything} His 

of the industries of the United States and of Germany, 1844 
Both countries have built up the greatest industries in the} app« 
world, where mass production has attained by far the greatest] is a 
volume, and where efficiency has reached the highest pitebj ban! 
under the system of Protection which he denounces. syst 
It is to the United States particularly that this country} and 

is indebted for the most up-to-date mechanical efficiency | 
and the Americans boast that in many departments they} Mid 
not only control their own market, but have been able to} late 
annex the British markets because of our suicidal system] the 
of free imports ! 
Mr. Goodenough, of Barclay’s Bank, finds cause for} tho 
elation in the fact that foreign investors have been purchas | rect 
ing English securities. One would have supposed that to} anc 
increase our indebtedness to foreign nations was hardly a} Lo: 
matter for congratulation. Indeed, on former occasions} Ba 
some of our financiers have rejoiced in the knowledge that} by 
the vast bulk of our war debts were owned by British} mo 
subjects, and the sale of our foreign securities to the United} wh 
States during the war was regarded as a calamity. Mr} mc 
Goodenough thinks that British credit has improved since] as 
the adoption of the Gold Standard, and cites the above fact | co 
as evidence. In the minds of our financiers, economic affairs | ev 
seem other than they are, and our economic problems} sh 
become inverted. Mr. Goodenough believes that it is 
beneficial to the British nation to send gold to Germany. § is 
One of the most serious indictments in pre-war days was} m 
the policy of building up German industries, which tended} m 
to cripple and sometimes destroy British industries, with} in 
British credit. And many people believe that the war] p1 
which disclosed Germany’s hatred of this country would | is 
cure our financiers of this folly. But apparently the policy : 
0 

n 

C 

v 
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has been resumed. It will also be remembered that a few 
months prior to the war the German banks unloaded 
millions of pounds’ worth of securities and exported gold 
to Berlin which became the foundation for Germany’s 
ability to finance her war against humanity ! 

It is not without reason that our Bankers have been 
called Bourbons, who learn nothing and forget nothing. 

The great feature of the January addresses was, however, 
the speech of Mr. Reginald McKenna, of the Midland Bank, 
in which he propounded the question: ‘“ Why is it that | ; 
for the past six years we have suffered from trade depression | 
and unemployment of almost unparalleled severity while | t 
America has enjoyed great and increasing prosperity?” | ' 
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ything| His answer is an indictment of the Bank Charter Act of 
many 1844 and is along the lines of the criticisms which have 
in thejappeared from time to time in the National Review, and 
‘eatest|is a great compliment to this journal. Alone among the 
piteh| banking fraternity, Mr. McKenna sees the defects in a 
system which has been praised by Bankers, Economists 
untryj and Politicians for three-quarters of a century. 

iency,| It will be remembered that in his last address to the 
they} Midland Bank shareholders Mr. McKenna’s predecessor, the 
ble to} late Sir Edward Holden, boldly attacked the constitution of 
ystem| the Bank of England and suggested one or two changes 
‘| which would remedy some of the defects and evils of which 
> for} thousands have complained. Sir Edward’s address was 
chas-| received with open hostility by the City and the City editors, 
at to} and he once told me that he was “the best-hated man in 
lly a} London financial circles.” The reason is obvious. The 


sions} Bank Charter Act is the basis of the rigid monopoly enjoyed — 


that} by the Bank of England, probably the most oppressive 
ritish} monopoly that has ever existed. To the fortunate few 
nited| who have been able to amass fortunes by reason of this 
Mr.} monopoly, any attempt to weaken or destroy it is regarded 
since} as almost criminal. Mr. McKenna therefore displayed 
fact | courage of a high order when he made his address, and 
fairs | every one who desires a revival of trade and general prosperity 
lems | should support him to the best of his ability. 

t is The survival of the Bank Charter Act to modern times 
any.§ is due solely to the ignorance of the public regarding 
was f monetary science. Notwithstanding the prodigious advances 
ided | made in all other branches of knowledge, and particularly 
vith | in the field of production, Economics—which deals with the 
war} production and distribution of the means of livelihood— 
uld | is to most people as mysterious as the science of Astrology. 
licy | Free scientific inquiry has revolutionized every department 
few | of human activity save in the realm of Finance, where 
ded | medieval theories still prevail. The author of the Bank 
‘old | Charter Act was grossly ignorant of monetary science and 
‘y's | was regarded by his own father as a financial maniac. In 
his famous speech delivered in the House of Commons, 
een § May 6, 1844, Sir Robert Peel, the author of this policy, 
said : 


My first question is, What constitutes this measure of value? What is the 
significance of the word “pound”? Unless we are agreed on the answer 
at to these questions, it is in vain we attempt to legislate on the subject. . . . Now 
on the whole foundation of the proposal I am about to make rests upon the assump- 
ile tion that according to practice, according to law, according to the ancient 
Ly monetary policy of this country, that which is implied by the word ‘‘ pound ”’ 
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is a certain definite quantity of gold with a mark upon it to determine its weightjon § 
and fineness, and that the engagement to pay a ‘“‘ pound ’’ means nothing, and from 


can mean nothing else, than the promise to pay the holder, when he demands, 
that definite quantity of gold. . 


By this definition of the monetary “ pound,” which forms 
the basis of our legal tender Acts, Sir Robert Peel forged 
a chain that has hampered our trade and industries and 
shackled the feet of Labour and Capital for the past eighty 
odd years. 

his definition is one of the most egregious fallacies 
ever uttered. Moreover, it is contrary to one of the clauses 
in the Bank Act itself. For if the pound is essentially 
a given weight of gold, then the payment of anything except 
gold in settlement of a legal debt constitutes a fraud. And 
yet Sir Robert Peel gave permission to the Bank of England 
to issue £11,000,000 in bank-notes merely on Government 
securities. And this issue, known as the fiduciary issue, 
has grown to £19,750,000, which the Bank is permitted to 
issue without having one ounce of gold behind them. If 
Peel’s definition was correct, the issue of these notes is 
nothing less than a legalized fraud. Walter Bagehot once 
said that the real basis of our currency—in spite of Peel’s 
definition—was the National Credit against which the 
fiduciary issue has been made, because it was possible for 
all the gold of the Bank to be drawn out and exported, 
and the only legal tender remaining would have been the 
notes unbacked by gold. 

The Bank, however, was forbidden to issue any notes 
above the fiduciary issue, except against gold. 

It was soon realized that the system was altogether 
too rigid and gold too insignificant for conducting the 
growing trade of Great Britain. Hence arose bank credit, 
which now comprises about four-fifths of the total currency. 

For the benefit of those who are unfamiliar with this 
subject, it should be pointed out that the Bank of England 
is in no sense a National institution. The Government 
has no voice in the management, and it is in all respects 
merely a private trading company. Its origin was due to 
a loan made to the Dutchman, William III, to enable him 
to prosecute his Continental wars, which was the beginning 
of our National Debt. And this gigantic monopoly has 
been perpetuated with the aid and connivance of successive 
Governments. Few people realize the evils that this institu- 
tion has inflicted upon British trade and commerce and 
the menace which it continually presents to continued 
prosperity. In the first place, the system has broken down 
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s Weight|on several occasions, and the Bank has only been saved 
ng, and] from bankruptcy by the generosity of various administra- 
‘mands! tions in placing the National Credit at its disposal. Within 
‘|three years of its enactment the Bank Act was suspended, 

forms] and again in 1857 and in 1866. Most people will remember 
orged| the events preceding the war, when the Government had 
} andjonce more to come to the Bank’s assistance and furnish 
ighty} Treasury notes in place of the illusory gold which was 
insufficient to meet 10 per cent. of the Bankers’ liabilities. 
lacies Probably the most serious evil is the fluctuating Bank 
auses} Rate, which has harassed British trade from the very 
tially| beginning of the enactment of this measure. No other 
<cept| industrial country has ever experienced the number of 
And| changes in the Bank Rate during the same period of time. 
sland} It has made our industrial conditions peculiarly sensitive to 
ment} foreign events. Nothing would seem more imbecile than 
ssue, | the policy of penalizing British merchants and manufacturers — 
d to} for the benefit of foreign Bankers. If Germany desired to 
. J¢{ add to her railway construction or to add to her Naval 
9s ig} programme or to her shipping industry, she could apply 
once | through her branch banks in London and secure gold from 
eel’s| the Bank of England reserves which would result in an 
the | increase of the Bank Rate, and every borrower of Bank 
. for | credit throughout the United Kingdom would be taxed an 
ted, | extra 1 or 2 per cent., according to the decision of the 
the | Governor of the Bank of England. 
In no other country would such a system be tolerated, 
otes J and yet the patient Englishman continues to groan and 
sweat under the oppressive burdens that this private banking 
ther | corporation imposes upon him. 

the Mr. McKenna admits that whilst in the United States 
dit, | the Federal Banks have steadily increased the volume of 
cy. | credit to meet the demands of American trade, in this 
this | country the volume of credit has been steadily reduced, 
and | and he regards this fact as the cause of America’s prosperi 
ent | and England’s industrial failure. And he holds the Sark 
cts | of England’s policy as mainly responsible. 

to Mr. McKenna thinks it time that a serious inquiry be 
iim | made into the workings of the Bank Charter Act. On this 
ing f he will undoubtedly have the support of every one outside 
has § the financial circles who is interested in the welfare of this 
ive country. It is a monstrous thought that our National 
tu- | ruin can be brought about by a dozen men who refuse even 
nd | to consider whether the present Bank policy is a wise one 
ed | or altogether dangerous. 

wn The subject is one which the financial authorities per- 
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sistently refuse even to discuss and which their hirelings, 
the City editors, ban from their columns. 

Controversy regarding the principles of monetary science 
or of banking operations is rigorously excluded from all 
our leading journals. If anyone doubts this, let him address 
a letter on the subject of Credit Reform to any one of the 
London dailies and see what treatment he will receive, 
And yet this question lies at the very root of all our economic 
problems. There is not one subject connected with our 
industrial or social welfare that is not at heart a money 
problem. Ina recent lecture, Sir Josiah Stamp—a recognized 
authority—made the following assertion : d 


So delicate are our social adjustments now dependent upon reliable monetary 
measurements of real satisfactions that I do not hesitate to say the greatest 
single evil of our time is the instability of the monetary unit as a measure of 
real values. 


And this instability, so far as this country is concerned, is 
mainly due to our antiquated legal tender and banking laws, 
which makes the monetary unit dependent upon varying 
supplies of gold and a much more variable supply of credit, 
For the value of the monetary unit is dependent upon these 
two factors. It is, indeed, an elastic unit which can be 
expanded and contracted by irresponsible individuals for 
their own advantage and to the detriment of all other 
members of the community. 

In certain quarters it has been strenuously denied that 
the Bankers’ Currency Deflation Policy has brought about 
our present industrial plight. 

Mr. McKenna was, however, one of those who uttered 
a word of warning to those who were most vociferous in 
urging the immediate adoption of the deflation policy five 
or six years ago. Confirmation of this warning may be 
found in the recent rise of the French franc. Four months 
ago French trade was booming, and for five years unemploy- 
ment in that country has been non-existent. An ample 
supply of cheap currency since the war has maintained 


French trade at the highest point ever known. Not only 
has the French population been fully employed, but employ- 
ment has been given to some 2,000,000 foreign workmen. 
France was the greatest sufferer from the war. One-third 
of her industrial area was devastated by the German armies. 
To-day France is richer than ever before in her history. She 
has rebuilt most of the devastated areas and added enor- 
mously to her productive resources. And this prosperity 
would have undoubtedly continued but for the adoption of 
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the fatal policy of deflation. Within a period of a few 


weeks the purchasing power of the franc in foreign currencies 
was raised to the extent of one-third. The industrial effects 
have been immediate and disastrous. Hundreds of factories 
have been put on short time, and already an army of over 
60,000 of unemployed created. French exports have fallen, 
the burden of her debts have increased, and the French 
Government is now confronted with similar problems to ours. 

Had Monsieur Poincaré stabilized the franc at the 


V| ratio with the pound existing last September, he might have 


avoided the disasters which have since occurred. 
Incidentally, the so-called “ quantity theory”’ of money 
has received a serious check. This theory, which is the 
justification for the deflation policy, asserts that prices rise 
and fall with the quantity of money circulating. So that 
when money is abundant prices are high and vice versa. 


But from September to the beginning of this year— 


the period when the deflation policy was in practice—the 
index number actually advanced, which is a direct con- 
tradiction of that famous theory. 

Statistics prove that the mere increase of the currency 
does not necessarily raise prices. Prices are not affected 
automatically by the currency; they are changed often 
through psychological influences. For instance, the mere 
announcement by Mr. Austen Chamberlain in the House 
of Commons in the spring of 1920 that the Government 
had “‘ set its heart on deflating the currency”’ was sufficient 
to create a panic in prices, although the volume of currency 
expanded for some months after. Currency expansion, if made 
in the interests of trade, creates an increase in the demand 
for goods, which is at once followed by increase of production, 
and therefore no inflation occurs. But this appears to be 
beyond the ken of the average Banker. 

Mr. McKenna deserves the thanks of the nation for 
setting his face in the direction of progress. He is the only 
Banker of note in this country who has indicated the road 
to industrial prosperity. This is not the only instance 
of Mr. McKenna’s wisdom and foresight. It is to his 
political sagacity that we owe that measure for safeguarding 
our key industries which has proved so beneficial to the 
motor-car and other trades. It was also due to Mr. McKenna 
that our Navy was kept up to standard strength at the 
time Germany made her onslaught. And it may yet be 
recorded that Mr. Reginald McKenna became the saviour 
of his country, industrially and financially, as well as 
politically. ARTHUR Kitson 
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FALSE LIGHTS ON SHAKESPEARE 


An American lady, Miss Longworth, who by marriage 
became the Comtesse Longworth-Chambrun, recently 
published in Paris, and in the language of her adopted 


country, a book bearing the title Shakespeare, Acteur-Poéte, 


which has received a great reception at the hands of a number 
of French literary critics of the orthodox Stratfordian 
faith, who have, indeed, welcomed it as the leadi 
Shakespearian biography of the present day. And well 
truly, might they so regard it, for Madame la Comtesse sets 
before her readers certain arguments and certain alleged 
incidents which, so far as I know, have never yet been 
brought before the public in connection with the life of 
William Shakspere of Stratford-upon-Avon. Moreover, the 
great merit of this new biography, from the “ orthodox” 
point of view, is that it absolutely demolishes the contention 
of those heretics who have endeavoured to discredit the 
recognized and time-honoured Stratfordian legend, by 
bringing to the knowledge of the world occurrences hitherto 
unheard of, which, assuming they are true, since they took 
lace at Stratford, and are inseparable from the life of 
William Shakspere of that place, demonstrate beyond all 
controversy that the man of Stratford, and he alone, was 
the true author of the immortal plays and poems of 
Shakespeare. 

Let me now, therefore, set before the reader two of the 
most remarkable of these incidents, so long buried in oblivion, 
and now for the first time brought to light through the 
provident and unwearied research of Madame la Comtesse 
de Chambrun. 

According to this new lady biographer, the young 
** Shakespeare,” with that wonderful dramatic intuition 
of his, found inspiration for his two plays, Romeo and Juliet 
and Hamlet, in two lugubrious stories which his bourgeois 
friends of Stratford used to tell to one another as they sat 
by the fire on a winter’s night, when “Tom” (whom the lady, 
by a little oversight, refers to as “‘ Dick”) “ bears logs into 
the hall”’—stories to which the banks of the Avon have 
borne witness, and which reappear with scarce an alteration 
in the two plays mentioned. 

** One of these dramatic incidents,” we are told,* ‘‘ occurred 


* I now translate from the original French for the benefit of those readers 
who may prefer plain English. See work cited, p. 24 and following. 
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in the year 1564, and, without doubt, affected all those in 
the neighbourhood with the most profound horror.’’ The 
victim, Charlotte Clopton, belonged to the most distinguished 
of all the families of the county of Warwick. ‘‘ This unhappy 
woman, believed to be dead, whereas she was but in a 
prolonged cataleptic trance, was prematurely buried in the 
family vault, and was there found later on, when the vault 
was again opened, with a fractured skull, having vainly 
tried to break open the door of her tomb with the only 
instruments at hand for that purpose, namely one of the 
scattered bones of her ancestors.” 

“‘ Shakespeare,” continues our latest instructress, ‘‘ repro- 
duces this frightful scene in one of the first of his tragedies, 
for Juliet, it will be remembered, before simulating death 
and allowing herself to be consigned alive to her ancestral 
tomb, utters a cry of horror, doubtless a reminiscence of the 
nightmare of Charlotte Clopton which had ever since haunted 
the mind of our great poet!” (p. 25). 

Then follow some words obviously intended to be a 
reference to Romeo and Juliet, IV. iii. 30-54. 

Thus it is clear that Shakespeare was inspired with the 
idea of the death of Juliet by this ghastly tale of the premature 
burial of Charlotte Clopton, which, it is to be noted, is an 
incident which occurred at Stratford-upon-Avon. 

“The other dramatic episode with which all Stratford 
was set agog may thus be set forth according to the record 
of the Coroner’s inquest which is to be found in the municipal 
archives of that town.* A young girl named Katherine 
Hamlett, residing in the neighbourhood of the Shakespeare 
family, | was drowned { in the Avon, at a place where a 
huge willow-tree had by its roots dammed back the stream 
and thus brought about a deep pool in the river. The jury 
was inclined to return a verdict of felo-de-se, for it was known 
that the poor girl had been deserted by her fiancé, and 
was in consequence a victim of despair. Her family, who 
demanded Christian burial for her, contended that her 
death had been accidental, for the unhappy creature, while 
stooping to dip her flowers in the water, had slipped, one 
of her feet having caught in the roots of the willow-tree. 
The truth of the matter was never made clear, and the same 
mystery which shrouds the lamentable end of Katherine 


 * “ Dautre Episode dramatique qui émut Stratford peut se résumer ainsi d’aprés 
Venquéte du Coroner, retrowvée dans les archives de la municipalité.” 
+ “ Une jeune fille de entourage des Shakespeare.” 
}t The original has “ se noya,” which appears to beg the question of suicide 
or accident. 
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Hamlett obscures also the death of Ophelia. It is easy to 
understand how Shakespeare, then at the age of sixteen, 
must have been struck by such an occurrence, and how hig 
imagination must have long remained impressed by it.” 

Upon this follows a quotation, rendered into French, 
of the well-known description of the death of Ophelia in 
Hamlet, V. vii. 

Then continues Mme. de Chambrun: ‘The death of 
Katherine Hamlett seems to have suggested not only this 
poetical description, but also the lugubrious dialogue of the 
grave-diggers, who dispute concerning the right of burial in 
consecrated ground in the case of those who have by their 
own act put an end to their days. In the case of the inquest 
above referred to the witnesses of the last moments of 
Katherine Hamlett discuss that same point before the 
Coroner ” (p. 26). 

“Thus it was that Shakespeare, when he composed his 
greatest work, taking his inspiration from one of Belleforest’s 
Histoires Tragiques—itself taken from the Chroniques of 
Saxo Grammaticus—nevertheless departed from his model 
here, preferring to substitute for the violent end of 
Belleforest’s deserted lover, who throws herself from the 
top of a high rock, the ‘death in beauty’ which he so well 
remembered, and which had stirred the emotion of all 
Stratford.” 

Here, then, we have two Stratfordian incidents—two 
dramatic, and, indeed, tragic, episodes—both of which 
took place at that town, and naturally caused a “ sensation ” 
among its inhabitants, and both of which made such a deep 
impression upon the receptive mind of the young William 
Shakspere—to whom they were, of course, well known—that 
one of them inspired him with the idea of the death of Juliet 
in the vault and the other with the idea of the death of 
Ophelia in the River Avon. In view of such evidence as 
this, can anybody—can even the blindest of “heretics” 
—any longer entertain any doubt of the Stratfordian author- 
ship ? What more is there to be said ? 

Well, there is very much to be said. And first it must be 
said that both these stories are inventions, though by whose 
perverted imagination they were conceived I am quite at a 
loss to say. It could not, of course, have been the imagination 
of Madame la Comtesse de Longworth-Chambrun. From 
whom, then, did she derive them, and why did she not make 
those investigations which were open to her, and which would 
have shown her that they are nothing more than impudent 
falsehoods ? 
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Let us first consider the horribly sensational story of 


-| the premature burial of Charlotte Clopton. Being desirous 


of ascertaining whether there was any foundation whatever 
for this ghastly and truly shocking tale, I wrote to Mr. F. C. 


| Wellstood, the Secretary and Librarian of “the Trustees 


and Guardians of Shakespeare’s Birthplace,” to make 
inquiries, and I have now before me a reply kindly sent me 
by that well-known gentleman, in which he writes: “I 
am unable to give you any manuscript authority for the 
story of the premature burial of Charlotte Clopton. No 
such record exists in our collection, and I think there is no 
doubt that the story is entirely legendary.” 

There I might be content to leave the first of these 
scandalous inventions—buried, as it deserved to be, but 
certainly not prematurely, and certainly not in consecrated 
ground! Let no one write “ Resurgam” on its tomb. 
But it may, perhaps, be worth while to remind the reader 
that the author of Romeo and Juliet had no reason to search 
for inspiration in any imaginary tales told by “les bourgeois 
de Stratford” as they drank their beer at night over a 
winter’s fire. The source, or sources, whence he derived 
that play are plain for all to read. In the first place there 
is Arthur Brooke’s poem of Romeus and Juliet, issued from the 
press of Richard Tottell in 1562. I will only quote five lines 
from ‘‘ The Argument ”’ of that long poem: 


She drinkes a drinke that seems to reve her breath ; 
They bury her. that sleeping yet hath lyfe. 
Her husband heares the tydinges of her death ; 
He drinkes his bane; and she with Romeus knyfe, 
When she awakes, her selfe (alas) she sleath. 

But besides this we have Belleforest’s Histoires Tragiques, 
taken from the Italian of Bandello, where also the tragic 
story of Romeo and Juliet is told, and if Shakespeare did not 
care to read that story in Italian or French—as surely he 
might have done—he had only to refer to The goodly 
hystory of the true and constant love of Rhomeo and Julietta, 
literally translated from the French of Belleforest by Paynter 
in his Palace of Pleasure, from which one short quotation 
will here suffice. 

Mme. de Chambrun writes: ‘‘ Shakespeare reproduira 
ce tableau effrayant [viz. of Charlotte Clopton] dans une de 
ses premieres tragédies—Juliette, avant de simuler la mort 
et de s’aventurer vivante dans le tombeau de ses ancétres, 
jette un cri @horreur, reminiscence du cauchemar qui avast 
hanté le poéte.”” She then administers to us a sort of “ potted 
pie,” in the language of her adopted country, of some of the 
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words of Shakespeare’s play, IV. iii. But I think it might 
be better to give the quotation in its original English : 

How if when I am laid into the tomb, 

I wake before the time that Romeo 

Come to redeem me? There’s a fearful point. 

Shall I not then be stifled in the vault 

To whose foul mouth no healthsome air breathes in, 

And there die strangled ere my Romeo comes ? 

Or, if I live, is it not very like 

The horrible conceit of death and night, 

Together with the terror of the place, 

As in @ vault, an ancient receptacle, 

Where for this many hundred years the bones 

Of all my buried ancestors are packed ; 

Where bloody Tybalt, yet but green in earth 

Lies festering in his shroud ?—etc. 
Compare with this the following from Rhomeo and Julietta in 
Paynter’s Palace of Pleasure, where Juliet, in an agony of 
fear, speaks thus: “‘ But howe shall I indure the styncke 
of so many carions and bones of mynes anncestors whych 
rest in the grave, yf by fortune I do awake before Rhomeo 
and fryer Laurence doe come to help me?’ And as shee was 
thus plunged in the deepe contemplatyon of thynges, she 
thought that she saw a certayn vision or fansie of her cousin 
Thibault, in the very same sort as she sawe him wounded 
and imbrued with blood, and musing how she must be 
buried quick among so many dead carcases and deadly naked 
bones, hir tender and delycate body began to shake and 
tremble,”’ etc. 

With all this before us, of a surety we need not go to an 
imaginary Charlotte Clopton of Stratford, whose story is 
obviously but a pure invention—“‘entirely legendary,” 
as Mr. Wellstood writes—in order to supply Shakespeare with 
the materials out of which his unrivalled poetic imagination 
fashioned the immortal play of Romeo and Juliet. No, away 
with this outrageous imposture, and consign it “‘ to the vile 
dust from whence it sprung.” 

So much, then, for Mme. de Chambrun’s first dramatic 
Stratfordian episode! Let us now consider No. 2. 

In the Public Record Office, in Chancery Lane, there is 
to be found the report of an inquest held on February 11, 
1579, at Tiddington, a village about a mile and a half from 
Stratford, in the parish of Alveston, on the body of one 
Katherine Hamlett, found drowned in the Avon at Tiddington 
aforesaid. The report is in Latin—‘‘ Crowner’s Quest” 
Latin !—but a translation of it, as well as a copy of the 
original, appears in Vol. V of the Publications of the Dugdale 
Society (published under the general editorship of Mr. F. C. 
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Wellstood) at pp. 50 and 51. From that report we learn 
that the body of this Katherine Hamlett, described as 
“spinster,” late of Tiddington,* was found there “ dead 
and drowned,” and further, that on December 17, 1579-80, 
she had gone with a pail “ to draw water at the river called 
Avon, in Tiddington aforesaid,’t and “it so happened 
that the aforesaid Katherine, standing on the bank of the 
same river, suddenly and by accident slipped and fell 
into the river aforesaid, and there, in the water of the same 
river, on the said seventeenth day of December in the year 
aforesaid at Tiddington aforesaid in the County aforesaid 
by accident was drowned, and not otherwise nor in other 
fashion came by her death.” The verdict of the jury, 
therefore, was per infortunium. 

Now this is the only record we have of the death of the 
unfortunate Katherine Hamlett. Let us compare it with the 
sensational account which Mme. de Chambrun has provided 
for the consumption of her readers. She informs us that the 
report of this inquest was discovered in the municipal 
archives of Stratford (“‘ retrouvée dans les archives de la 
municipalité”’). That is inaccurate. It was found in the 
Public Record Office, as already mentioned. She informs us 
that Katherine Hamlett drowned herself (‘‘ se noya”’) in 
the Avon at a place where a huge willow-tree had by its 
roots dammed back the stream, etc.. Again inexact. 
There is no mention whatever of any willow-tree. She 
informs us that the unhappy woman, while bending down to 
dip her flowers in the water, slipped from the bank, one of 
her feet having been caught by the roots of the willow-tree. 
But the woman was not carrying flowers, but only a pail to 
draw water. Her foot was not caught in the roots of the 
willow, inasmuch as there was no willow there. She was 
“standing on the bank,” and “suddenly and by accident 
slipped and fell into the river.” Mme. de Chambrun informs 
us that the jury was inclined to find a verdict of felo-de-se, 
since it was known that the poor girl had been deserted by 
her fiancé, and was in an agony of grief (“car on savait que 
la pauvre fille, abandonnée par son fiancé, se rongeait de 
chagrin’’), but her family, who demanded Christian burial 
for her, contended that her death was accidental. All this 
has been invented by someone in order to make the story 


of Katherine Hamlett’s death closely resemble that of the 


* “nuper de Tidington predicta.” 

+t “tens cum quodam mulctrale Anglice a Paile ad afferendam aquam ad 
Rivum vocatum Havon in Tidington predicta.” Mulctrale—or mulctra—is 6 
milk-pail. 
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death of Ophelia, and it is alleged that it made such an 
impression upon the young Shakespeare, then of the age of 
sixteen, that it inspired him with the idea of the willow 
growing aslant a brook, and his sweet heroine clambering 
to hang ‘“‘her coronet weeds,” when “an envious sliver 
broke,”’ and ‘“‘ down her weedy trophies and herself fell in 
the weeping brook.” 

But here again it must be said that Mme. de Chambrun’s 
story is unfounded invention. There is nothing in the 
report of the inquest—which, I repeat, is the only evidence 
of Katherine Hamlett’s case that we possess—to suggest 
that the jury were inclined to find a verdict of felo-de-se, 
or that the poor woman’s “ family ’’—whoever they may have 
been *—contended that her death was accidental in order 
that she might not be deprived of the rites of Christian 
burial. There is no suggestion that she was sorrowing 
for a lover who had thrown her over—as Hamlet threw over 
Ophelia !—or that she had any lover at all. It is incorrect 
to say that “‘ the witnesses of the last moments of Katherine 
Hamlett ” discussed at the inquest before the Coroner the 
“same point’ as that disputed by the grave-diggers in the 
play, “ concerning the right of burial in consecrated ground 
in the case of those who have by their own act put an end 
to their days.”” Any such discussion would have been futile 
and absurd, for it was well-known law that the suicide 
might not be buried in consecrated ground. But the plain 
truth is that the report of the inquest makes no mention of 
any witnesses at all. It only mentions the jurors and the 
Coroner. 

There is, however, something more to be said concerning 
this case of Katherine Hamlett. It will have been noticed that 
although she was found drowned on December 17, 1579-80, 
the inquest was not held till eight weeks afterwards, viz. 
on February 11, 1579-80. Where was her body in the 
meantime ? The Rev. Edgar Fripp, Life-Trustee of ‘“‘ Shake- 
speare’s Birthplace Trust”? and author of the Introduction 
to Vol. V of the Dugdale Society Publications, tells me that 
she had, doubtless, been buried in the parish churchyard of 
Alveston, and was disinterred for the purpose of the inquest ; 
and such is probably the fact, although I believe no record of 
the burying at Alveston has been preserved. But if Katherine 
Hamlett was buried in Alveston churchyard, soon after her 
body had been found in the Avon at Tiddington, she must 
surely have been buried with the rites of Christian burial. 
I cannot learn of any authority for saying that bodies were 
sometimes buried in consecrated ground with no rites of 


* Mme. de Chambrun’s “ de l’entourage des Shakespeare”’ is pure imagination. 
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Christian burial, although, possibly, there were cases where, 
in consequence of some unproved suspicion of suicide having 
been raised, the deceased was only allowed ‘“‘ maimed rights ” 
—whatever these may have been—as in the case of Ophelia 
(Hamlet, V. i. 42). We must assume, therefore, in the absence 
of evidence to the contrary, that this poor woman had been 
buried in Alveston churchyard with the rites of Christian 
burial, though, of course, if the verdict at the inquest had 
been one of felo-de-se the wretched Katherine would have 
been either buried again at the cross-roads, with a stake 
through her body, or cast somewhere at the roadside to be 
pelted with pots, pans, stones, filth, or any other missile which 
might be thought appropriate. 

But here I must quote a sentence from Mr. Fripp’s 
Introduction to Vol. V of the Dugdale Society Publi- 
cations, with reference to this case of Katherine Hamlett, 
which appears to me, if I may say so without offence, to 
almost impinge upon the borders of disingenuousness. One 
Henry Rogers, Town Clerk of Stratford, was the Coroner 
at the long-delayed inquest upon the body of this woman, 
and, writes Mr. Fripp (p. xlviii), “‘ Shakespeare was probably 
in Rogers’s office when on February 11, 1580, after nearly 
two months’ local talk and excitement, the body of Katherine 
Hamlett, spinster, was taken from her grave at Alveston, 
and Rogers, as Coroner, held an inquest on the same, and 
concurred with the verdict of the jury that her death by 
drowning in the Avon at Tiddington (about a mile from 
Stratford) on December 17, 1579, was per infortunium 
(by accident) and not a case of felo-de-se: whereby she was 
entitled to Christian burial.” 

Now, there is not a shred of evidence that Shakspere of 
Stratford was “in Rogers’s office” at that or any other 
time. There is no justification whatever for the adverb 
“probably.” Mr. Fripp might just as well have followed the 
example of the late Sir Sidney Lee and settled the matter by 
his favourite adverb “doubtless.” But Mr. Fripp, who 
ascribes a very remarkable knowledge of law to Shakespeare, 
whom he, of course, identifies with the Stratford man, feels 
it incumbent upon him to suggest how and where the latter 
obtained such knowledge, and here was “ Rogers’s office,” 
most convenient for him, so “ probably”? young Shakspere 
was a clerk there, and there he became so saturated with the 
law of England that, as Mr. Fripp writes, “ his law slips from 
him unawares 

Again, what evidence is there that there was two months’ 
“local talk and excitement ”’ concerning the case of Katherine 
Hamlett ? There might have been, of course, but it is mere 
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assumption. And why this introduction of the words 
“whereby she was entitled to Christian burial” (just as 
Mme. de Chambrun writes, going one better, “la famille 
de Katherine demandait V’ensevelissement chrétien,” la famille 
de Katherine being an entirely unknown quantity), seeing 
that the verdict being “accidental death,” the “ Christian 
burial”’ which the unhappy Katherine must have already 
received at Alveston, two months before, would, of course, 
hold good, and there could be no further question about it? 

Surely it cannot be that even the Rev. Edgar Fripp is 


taken with the idea, which Mme. de Chambrun announces | 


as an indisputable verity, that the mere fact of a woman 
having gone to the Avon at Tiddington, with a pail to draw 
water, and falling into the river, and being there drowned, 
could have inspired Shakespeare with his dramatic account 
of the death of Ophelia! That is an hypothesis that we 
cannot for a moment entertain. But have we not the talk 
of the grave-diggers in Shakespeare’s play? ‘Is she to 
be buried in Christian burial that wilfully seeks her own 
salvation?” ‘I will tell thee she is; and therefore make her 
grave straight: the crowner hath sat on her and finds it 
Christian burial!” Is not that Katherine Hamlett’s case 
exactly ? 


Well, hardly. Not only, as I have already pointed out, | 
were the circumstances of Ophelia’s death entirely different — 


from the very ordinary case of the accidental drowning of 
the wretched Katherine, but it is to be observed that if 
“the crowner” sat on Ophelia, and found it ‘“‘ Christian 
burial,’ as we are told in the play, all this took place before 
the burial of the deceased, and not two months after, as in 
the case of Katherine of Tiddington. 

And whence comes the humorous conversation of the 
grave-diggers, the “two clowns with spades,” of Hamlet, 
V. i? “It has never been doubted,” says Lord Pen- 
zance; “‘there can be no doubt,” says Professor Churton 
Collins; in fact, there is a general consensus of the critics 
on this point—that in the grave-digging scene Shakespeare 
has made merry with the famous case of Hales v. Petit, 
decided about the time when Shakspere of Stratford was 
born, and reported by Plowden.* The facts were these: 
Sir James Hales, a puisne judge, committed suicide by 


* I believe I am right in saying that the Folio Edition of Plowden’s Report 
was printed in 1577, and reprinted in 1578; that a later edition with a second 
part was printed in 1579, and both parts were reprinted in 1599. It is extremely 
unlikely that Shakspere of Stratford was acquainted with these reports, inasmuch 
as they were in Norman French and in “ black letter.” But I can entertain 
no doubt that the author of Hamlet knew his Plowden well enough. 
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drowning himself in the year 1564, and a jury found a 
verdict of felo-de-se. He was a joint-tenant with his wife of 
some land. If he had died a natural death, she would 
have taken the whole by right of survivorship, but as he 
died by his own hand the Crown claimed the whole of his 
property as forfeited by that felony, and had actually 
conferred it on the defendant, Petit. Lady Hales, however, 
contended that no forfeiture had been incurred during her 
husband’s lifetime, since the crime which involved the 
forfeiture was not complete so long as her husband was 
alive, for so long as he was alive, he had not killed himself, 
and the moment he died the estate vested in the widow, his 
joint-tenant, by right of survivorship. The question, then, 
was whether the crime was committed in Sir James’s life- 
time. Counsel for the widow argued in this fashion: ‘‘ Two 
things were to be considered: first, the cause of death ; 
secondly, the death ensuing the cause, and these two make 
the felony, and without both the felony is not consum- 
mate,” etc. For the defendant Serjeant Walsh argued thus : 
“The act of felony consists of three parts: the first is the 
imagination whether or not it is convenient for him to 
destroy himself, and what way it can be done; the second is 
the resolution, which is a determination of the mind to 
destroy himself; and the third is the perfection, which is 
the execution of what the mind had resolved to do.” 

The Court gave judgment for the defendant—that is, in 
favour of the contention of the Crown—delivering themselves 
thus: “Sir James Hales is dead. How came he to his 
death? By drowning. And who drowned him? Sir 
James Hales. And when did he drown him ? In his life-time ; 
and the act of the living man was the death of the dead man, 
pe Bsc James Hales, being alive, caused Sir James Hales 

e.”’ 

Now the dialogue of the two clowns in the grave-diggers’ 
scene is, as I have already said, without doubt intended as 
a travesty of this case. It has evidently not the smallest 
connection with the case of Katherine Hamlett, as Mme. 
de Chambrun so rashly contends. But the question will 
very naturally be asked, Why in this latter case was such a 
long time allowed to elapse between the burial at Alveston 
and the exhumation of the body for the inquest at 


. Tiddington ? One can only say that at Stratford, and I 


presume at other places also, there seems to have been a 
morbid habit on the part of the Coroner to have bodies 
disinterred after burial in order to hold an inquest upon 
them. To give one example only, it seems that on February 6, 
1617, one Simon Bennett, while riding over Clopton 
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Bridge, fell from his horse into the river and was drowned. 
His body was found the next morning (viz. on February 7th), 
and on February 8th an inquest was held, after which he was 
buried that same day in the churchyard. On February 
17th the body was exhumed, and the jury again viewed 
the body “taken up” for the purpose, on which occasion 
many further questions were put to them, as to whether the 
deceased wilfully drowned himself or was felonously slain 
by some person unknown, etc. Of course, in such cases 
important questions of property might sometimes depend 
upon the verdict of the jury, as they would have in the 
above cited case of Hales v. Petit, if it had been necessary to 
hold an inquest in order to determine whether Sir James 
Hales committed suicide or not. But there could hardly 
have been any question of property involved in the death of 
poor Katherine Hamlett, and it is rather difficult to imagine 
why Henry Rogers, the Town Clerk and Coroner, should 
have thought it necessary to have her exhumed some two 
months after burial for an inquest. I am not competent 
to say whether the Coroner had any pecuniary interest, in 
the way of fees or otherwise, which might induce him to 
hold unnecessary inquests; if so, the large number of such 
inquests after exhumation of dead bodies might easily be 
accounted for, revolting as the practice must have been. 

One word more before finally dismissing this miserable 
case of Katherine Hamlett, the facts of which have been 
travestied in Mme. de Chambrun’s book, and to which 
Mr. Fripp, for some reason which I cannot quite understand, 
has given no little prominence—though, of course, omitting 
the entirely fictitious allegations to which I have called 
attention—in his Introduction to Vol. V of the Dugdale 
Society Publications. One is fain to ask, Is it because the 
name of the unfortunate woman who fell into the river with 
her milk-pail happened to be Hamlett that such a fuss has 
been made over her death at Tiddington? Tant de bruit 
pour une omelette au lard ! 

One could go on, from page to page, from passage 
to passage, of this inexcusably misleading work—as, for 
example, to Mme. de Chambrun’s mis-citations of well- 
known passages in Manningham’s journal—if it were worth 
while to do so. I think, however, that the specimens I have 
given will be quite sufficient to warn the reader that 
Shakespeare, Acteur-Poéte, should not be regarded as serious 
literature. Non tali auxilio nec defensoribus istis will, I 
think, be the cry of those who still honestly cling to the 
Stratford Legend. GEORGE GREENWOOD. 
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AFRICAN DAYS 


CONCERNING travel someone once said, “‘'To hear of Africa 
is to think of lions.” I had thought of lions many times 
before I had the good fortune to see them in their native 
wilds, but at last came the wished-for opportunity, and in 
the beginning of July, which is about the middle of the 
South African winter, Tony and I started out on the great 
adventure. The journey by train, by car, and finally by 
wagon, need not be described, although most of it was 
new and interesting to us. 

On the morning after our arrival at our destination 
we saw on the river bank just below the garden a herd of 
about twenty impala drinking, their satin coats gleaming 
in the sun, the dark buff of their backs divided by a paler 
stripe from the pure white of their throats and _ bellies. 
Afterwards we sat in a glade to watch them returning from 
the water into the thorn-bush, where they would spend 
the day. Next day we drove out in a buck-board to where 
giraffe had been seen the day before by one of the boys. 
The road is merely a track cut through the thorn-bush, 
with the larger stumps removed. The ponies’ feet made 
no sound on the resilient peaty soil, and we bowled along 
almost in silence, which gave us an opportunity of seeing 
the game without alarming it. We saw some water-buck, 
some wildebeest, and more impala. Presently we came 
upon the huge spoor of giraffe, where three of them had 
crossed the road. Leaving the buck-board in charge of 
Bunyoti, we plunged into the bush in the wake of Office, 
one of the trackers. After half an hour’s spooring, the 
latter part of the way having been covered on hands and 
knees, we came up with the animals. Across a glade we 
saw their curiously lovely and delicate heads appearing 
above some flat-topped acacias. Wishing to photograph 
them, I crawled nearer, but they saw me and moved slowly 
away to where stood an immense bull, hitherto unseen. 
Taking alarm, he led them off at a gallop, a gait that might 
literally be described as sailing over the veld, like a lovely 
ship with a spread of golden canvas, dipping and rising to 
the waves of the bush. 

Winter days in the low veld are beautiful though hot; 
the nights are cold. At the time of our arrival there was 
no moon, and from far away along the ridge we heard 
lions roaring nearly every night. On the third day of our 
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visit we had an alarm. At three o’clock in the morning a 
lioness with two full-grown cubs came right up to the gate 
of the compound. The dogs, of which there are about 
twenty to guard the premises, all dashed about barking 
furiously. The noise they made awakened the men, who, 
rushing out of their huts, blew the bugle to give the alarm, 
whereupon S’kukusa joined them with night lamp and 
rifle. Then the dogs, encouraged by the presence of their 
master, renewed their efforts, rushed out en masse, and 
drove off the lions. At breakfast-time the head-boy told 
us that the Inkose had gone out with the trackers, directly 
the day had dawned, to follow the lions. At about nine 
o’clock a messenger arrived to say that one of the lions 
had been shot and its carcass had been brought in on a 
trolly, and to ask if we would like to see it before it was 
skinned ; so we went out to view the first dead wild lion 
we had ever seen. Very large he looked lying on the low 
trolly. Although only just full-grown—eighteen months 
old—the size of his forearms, with the enormous paws, 
was remarkable, and we stood around him feeling rather 
awestruck. It seemed very wonderful to be actually in a 
part of the world where wild lions still roamed. He was 
darker than I expected, and in later experience this seemed 
to be the case with many lions in that part of the country, 
both alive and dead, although the skins of some of them 
when dead looked yellower than when alive, and when 
they were off looked still paler. Most of the lions in that 
part of the country have yellow manes, but some of the 
older males have dark ones plentifully sprinkled with black 
hairs. 

S’kukusa came in long after midday, having followed 
the spoor of the other lions without getting another view 
of them. He had shot the first one just as they were 
crossing the river in the early dawn. 

A few days after this we went out to a permanent camp, 
situated about twenty-three miles from headquarters, to 
try for lions. Starting soon after daybreak on a beautiful 
misty morning, we drove over in the buck-board with a 
pair of mules. Bungwana sat behind holding the rifles. 
The ponies were led, each by a boy, in case we wished to 
ride for a part of the way, which we should have done had 
it been cooler, but it was a terribly hot day. The ground 
shimmered with heat and the thorn-trees gave no shade. 
The ox-wagon taking our baggage, with twelve oxen and 
several boys, had started the day before, accompanied by 
six dogs and the donkeys and their boys. They were to 
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make a thorn-scherm or boma, and camp for the night 
by the sand-river, eight miles out. Although the road is 
only a broad path cut through the bush, the going is very 
good for the greater part of the way. The donkeys go to 
camp partly for the change of grazing, but mostly because 
they are needed to carry in the skins of any lions that 
may be shot, and also the lion-meat, which the natives 
greatly prize as food. Lion-fat (mafoota) is used instead 
of dripping for everything, and makes the most delicious 
pastry and cakes; it is superior to the best beef-dripping, 
and does not stick to the roof of the mouth. It is used also 
for greasing boots and a dozen other purposes. 

We overtook the cavalcade at the noonday halt, a 
water-hole eight miles beyond the sand-river. The heat 
was intense, so while the wagon went on we kept the dogs 
and their boys and the ponies and donkeys to rest in the 
shade until it was cooler. At four o’clock we resumed our 
journey, all but one donkey, which was found to be suffering 
from a touch of the sun and could not travel, even after 
water and a feed of mealies. He had to be left behind for 
the night, the men saying that they would “hide” him 
from the lions away from any “paths.” He must have 
been well hidden, for when they went for him next day 
he was found safe and sound, standing not far away in an 
old camp where he had once before spent a night. 

On resuming our journey the mules trotted briskly 
along in spite of the heat, making nothing of the remaining 
eight miles. At half-past five in the evening we again 
overtook the wagon, this time stuck in a sand-drift just 
below the camp. Telling the boys to off-load half the 
stuff and carry it in on their heads, we drove on to where 
a group of rondavals lay just ahead. In the rose and gold 
of sunset the whitewashed huts, with their roofs of pale, 
soft thatch, looked very peaceful and inviting. Below the 
camp lies the half-dry bed of the Mansontondo, fringed with 
reeds and raffia-palms. We were very tired, and turned 
in immediately after supper. 

A short word as to the huts, which are wonderfully cool. 
Built of wattle and daub, with earth floors, the thatched 
roofs have eaves a yard deep, held up by poles, and forming 
a little verandah all round. At night, for coolness, the door 


can be left open and a delightful screen-door used instead. 


It is made of a double thickness of cane-like reeds, bound 
together by strips of raw hide, very strong and light. This 
is placed across the aperture outside and held in position 
by one strong cane, like a bow, longer than the width of 
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the opening and fastened to the centre of the screen by a 
thong, just long enough to allow the cane to be sprung 
across the door-posts inside. It cannot be opened from 
outside and will keep out anything, from a mosquito to 
a lion, and yet allows air to circulate freely. There are 
two windows in each hut, fitted with mosquito-proof netting 
instead of glass, each provided with a blind of threaded cane, 

Next morning I was awakened by the rays of the rising 
sun streaming through the opening over which I had for- 
gotten to drop the blind. It was Sunday, and we stayed 
quietly in camp all day. It was again very hot, and after 
lunch I retired for a siesta. It was dark in the hut and 
cool. As I lay on my pillow I could see through the 
doorway the little pink tambourine doves strutting and 
cooing in the brilliant sunshine outside. The rhythmic 
sound of the pounding of mealies in a wooden mortar came 
faintly from the native huts, accompanied by a monotonous 
murmur of voices, very conducive to slumber. 

To awaken in strange surroundings very early on a 
fine morning, with a feeling that something delightful is 
ahead, this surely is one of the pleasures of travel. 

Breakfast out of doors in the dawn freshness, how good 
it tastes! Porridge of newly ground mealies, with milk 
warm from the cow, and tiny fresh eggs brought into camp 
from the nearby native kraal by a chubby little black 
boy, naked save for a minute strip of cotton (the machekka 


or kilt) fastened tightly below his fat tummy. Squatting - 


under the big tree that shades the cattle kraal, the trackers 
Watch and Office are awaiting us. They employ the time 
in polishing the already shining blades of their assegais, 
Mounting the ponies, we ride slowly towards the distant 
hills. Besides Watch and Office, two other boys, Band 
and Maindise, go with us to hold the horses. The early 
mornings are delightful; later on it grows very hot, but 
it is often possible to have a siesta under the shade of an 
umtoma-tree. Besides the umtoma there are several fine 
forest trees, including the murula, from which the natives 
make a light beer. Most of the other trees belong to what 
is known as “ secondary forest,’ which springs up wherever 
the true forest has been destroyed, and very little shade is 
thrown by them. There is one very extraordinary tree, 
known as the “ fever-tree.” Of a pale sulphur-green colour 
throughout, it looks like something out of a fantastic but 
exquisite fairy play. The scenery is beautiful. The Le- 
bombo hills, a mass of stones thrown up by volcanic action, 
are sparsely covered with thorn-trees, euphorbias, and 
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candelabra-cactus, their greyish tints contrasting with the 
vivid green of the vegetation fringing the banks of the 
half-dry river-beds below, with their masses of raffia-palms, 
rushes, and tall reeds with feathery tops. On every side 
may be seen herds of buck—tsessebi, water-buck, wilde- 
beest, and impala—while here and there in the landscape 
a note typically South African is struck by the flat-topped 
acacias beloved of giraffe and called by the Dutch for that 
reason “‘ kameel-doorn.” It was spring-time, and several 
kinds of flowering trees were in bloom. Even huge forest 
giants were a mass of orange, scarlet or lemon colour, heavy 
with scent. Butterflies hovered over them, and tiny wax- 
bills and sugar-birds sipped honey from the blossoms. 

On August 24th, our first day after lions, we had no 
luck. After tracking three to a rocky kopje, where they 
had apparently lain down, we waited motionless, each 
behind a tree, for over an hour, while the men walked 
round so as to allow the animals to get their wind. At 
length a peculiar bird-like whistle from Watch told us that 
the lions had gone on. It was a dull, cloudy day, and they 
are often restless in cool weather. We then went to a pool 
in the Shlolwene river-bed, where the lions had crossed and 
where the water was still oozing into their fresh footprints. 
Here we had lunch, gratefully drinking cup after cup of 
hot tea made from the brackish water, while Watch and 
Office followed the spoor. They came back about two 
hours later to say that the lions were now lying in some 
bush three miles away. As it would have been dark before 
we could get there, it was useless to go on, so we returned 
to camp, arriving there after evening had fallen, and 
stumbling across the stony river-bed in the dusk. 

Natives seem to have two ways of spending the hours 
of darkness. One is to sit round a fire out of doors, talking 
all night long; the other is for several of them to crowd 
into a windowless hut and, having lit a fire in the centre, 
to sleep with every orifice closed. But whatever the 
trackers may be doing or however soundly they may be 
sleeping, they can hear a lion’s roar and note the hour and 
the direction whence the sound comes. 

For those who have never seen it, a short account of a 
day’s spooring may be interesting. Lions have been seen 
in the neighbourhood or they have been heard roaring 
during the night. Next morning a start is made as soon 
as possible after daybreak towards that point of the compass 
where the lions were last seen or heard. Sometimes the 
spoor is found almost at once. Should its direction be 
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up-wind, it only remains to follow it as quickly as the 
nature of the ground will allow. The trackers walk slowly 
along in front, their eyes not only on the ground, but taking 
in everything around them. The perfect tracker must be 
born, but he must also be made. He must be not only a 
tracker, but an expert in woodcraft, which is the oldest of 
all sciences. Any observant person can learn to distinguish 
between the tracks of the larger carnivora when clearly 
marked on the powdery soil of a game-path—the trail of a 
crocodile, with the drag of the tail showing; the curious 
track of the hippo, two parallel lines of deep footprints 
with a ridge between; and the beautiful little equine circles 
of zebra are all easy to recognize—but it is a very different 
matter to estimate the length of time that has elapsed 
since the animals passed, to decide their age, sex and 
condition, whether full-fed or hungry, whether hunting or 
merely seeking a place in which to lie up for the day. To 
be able to follow the tracks of a soft-footed animal such as 
a lion for hours over short, sunburned grass, across out- 
crops of granite, over deep sand and baked mud-flats, or 
in and out of thick scrub; to be able to tell how far ahead 
is the quarry from such trifles as the position of a leaf, a 
dead stick, a hair or a stone, or from smelling or feeling a 
pinch of earth from the spoors; to know where lions will 
enter or leave a covert ; to count from the spoor the number 
of lions in a troop and to be able to recognize and carry 
through it the spoor of an individual; to know again the 
footprints of one, or of a troop, in different parts of a 
district and on different days—these are but a few of the 
questions to be solved by a good tracker. 

Having arrived within measurable distance of the lions, 
our trackers, Watch and Office, who have been walking 
more and more slowly, point to the spoor with their 
assegais, and, after exchanging a murmured word, remove 
their sandals. Watch hands over the rifle to S’kukusa, the 
pony boys step forward, and, as we quickly dismount, lead 
the animals back to graze at a safe distance behind us. 
Then we advance as before, but on foot and in absolute 
silence. Should the country be flat and open, it is necessary 
to proceed on hands and knees, often for several hundred 
yards, and where the grass is short and cover scanty to 
crawl or wriggle forward on one’s stomach. In spite of all 
precautions, success is by no means assured. Disappoint- 
ments are all too frequent. The wind may change, or the 
lions may return on their tracks and see or hear us before 
we see them; they may be restless or hungry and travel 
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on all day. Often they are scared by the warning behaviour 
of buck and birds; but much, very much, depends on a 
good tracker. Watch and Office, marvellous trackers both, 
have had life-long experience in the fine art of spooring, 
and their success is often little less than magical. 

On August 25th and the two following days we had 
little luck. Each morning we found fresh spoor and 
followed it all day long, but never came up with our quarry. 
The boys said that the lions could smell the guns and had 
run away to Seligi, another good lion district about twenty- 
five miles distant. 

During the night of the 27th lions were heard roaring 
about three miles away. Starting at sunrise, heading 
north-east and up-wind, our course lay along the banks 
of the river. After being out for two hours we came 
suddenly and unexpectedly upon the troop of lions whose 
spoor we had been following. They were returning from 
the water. Riding slowly along, I, last in the procession, 
viewed what seemed to be a group of lions standing in 
some trees about a hundred and fifty yards in front. They 
looked so large and so tall that I thought it could only be 
fancy. But at that moment I saw Watch and Office sink 
to the ground. S’kukusa hissed something unintelligible to 
me as he flung himself off his pony and seized his rifle. I 
dismounted in such haste that I reached the ground more 
quickly than I intended. Band and Maindise held the 
horses, and for a moment we all stayed quite still. Then, 
rising slowly to my knees in the long grass, I looked through 
my field-glasses at the first live wild lions I had ever seen. 
They were on a slight rise and they appeared enormous. 
They are so tall, their necks are so long, and they hold up 
their heads so proudly that they look very different from 
the lions in cages. There were three of them in full view, 
but from where Watch lay, slightly ahead, he could see 
four others. He held out seven fingers behind his back to 
show the number. 

Meanwhile the lions were gazing at the ponies, evidently 
trying to make out what they were; and presently the 
middle one, a male with a light-coloured mane, turned 
slightly, exposing his shoulder. As the crack of the rifle 
broke the silence all the lions galloped away in different 
directions. We did not hear the bullet thud, and it was 
impossible to tell whether the lion was hit; all three in 
view rushed away, each as strongly and fast as the others, 
their wonderfully muscular bodies moving so easily, their 
strong thick tails held out straight behind them—a splendid 
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sight. There was no chance for a second shot. We went 
up to see if there was any blood, and after some time found 
two small spots high up on the grass. It is very dangerous 
to look for a wounded lion in long grass, so we sent Maindise 
back to camp for the dogs, while we went off with Watch 
and Office to see if we could pick up the spoor of the troop 
from a point where they were last seen galloping away. 
In this we were successful, and after a couple of hours of 
slow work the tracks led us up to a dense patch of thorn- 
scrub lying along the river bank. As the wind was right, 
it was possible to have a drive. The boys went off to light 
the grass on the windward side of the covert and to try, 
with shouts and smoke, to drive the lions out to us. We 
took up our position on a big rock in the dry river-bed, 
screened most inadequately, as it seemed to me, by a few 
fronds cut from the clumps of raffia-palms that fringe the 
river banks. It was very quiet for a long time, and very 
hot. When waiting for lions it is necessary to be perfectly 
still, and gradually one’s limbs become cramped and get 
pins-and-needles in them; blades of grass or insects tickle 
one’s neck, and the rock on which one sits seems each 
moment to grow harder and more jagged. After staying 
still for about twenty minutes I became aware of a curious 
feeling under my belt. I thought that it was quite probably 
stage fright, and murmured as much to S’kukusa. He was 
very kind, though rather surprised, and probably disgusted, 
reminding me that I had not been frightened in the morning 
when I was out in the open and the lions could see us. 
However, he quickly escorted me to a nearby tree high on 
the bank, which I climbed, and he then returned to the 
rock just below me, and again perfect silence reigned. I 
watched an eagle soaring overhead in the hot blue sky and 
listened to the birds calling from the bush. Presently I 
noticed that the curious feeling under my belt was no 
better; on the contrary, it was increasing, in spite of my 
safe position in the high tree, and I suddenly realized that 
it was not fright but hunger! We had breakfasted soon 
after dawn, and it was now long after midday. This 
discovery completely restored my self-respect, and I would 
have liked to return to the rock, but the distant shouts of 
the boys and the smell of smoke indicated that they were 
already half-way round the covert, so it was too late. But 
no lions appeared, and presently the boys came back and 
said that they had left the bush by another path higher 
up the river; having been frightened once, they were 
wary. I was then extracted from my tree with some 
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difficulty. It is astonishing how much easier it is to climb 
up a tree than to get down. I explained to S’kukusa that 
‘““my sinking feeling,” like that of the horrid little girl in 
the advertisement, was caused by hunger and could be 
cured by nourishment, so we sat down and had lunch under 
a spreading tree. 

Presently Watch and Office, who, indefatigable as usual, 
had gone to look for fresh spoor, came back to say that 
they could see vultures gathering over the spot where the 
lions had been in the morning. On going to investigate we 
found the lion lying dead not a hundred yards from where 
he had been shot. The bullet had entered his heart. 
There he lay in the golden-brown grass, golden-brown 
himself, a fine young male about four years old, his lips 
and tongue, dark bluish in death, emphasizing the size and 
whiteness of his terrible teeth. The men dragged his body 
under a tree to keep it from the vultures. They had 
already been busy, but had not injured the skin. Just then 
Maindise arrived with the dogs and some more boys, so 
leaving them to skin the lion, we cantered back to camp, 
where, arriving so unusually early, we found Bungwana, 
the cook, stretched out fast asleep in the shade of the big 
tree that hangs over the kitchen hut. 


Lions aT CHOKWANE. 


On August 29th lions had been heard roaring early 
in the morning on the north-east of the camp. We 
found their spoor almost at once. After tracking the 
animals into a patch of lightly bushed country, Watch, 
who was slightly ahead and to one side of us, suddenly 
whistled, and then everything seemed to happen at once. 
S’kukusa seized his rifle from Office, and before I had 
realized what was to do they both began crawling towards 
Watch. In my anxiety to be quick I dismounted on the 
wrong side of the pony, and, seizing my field-glasses from 
Band, threw myself on to my hands and knees, while the 
boy led the ponies back to the shelter of some rocks. Then 
began a long hot crawl of about a hundred yards. When 
I paused to rest I saw that S’kukusa had already joined 
Watch and that they were lying behind some stones. 


. Office was creeping through the grass just in front of me, 


directing me with his hand and every now and then removing 
dead sticks from my path. At length, with scratched 
knuckles and bruised knees, we arrived at the rocks, and 
as they seemed to be the last bit of cover available I decided 
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to remain there. The others, all three of them, went on, 
wriggling slowly to where stood a few stunted trees. On 
reaching them, first Office and then Watch was left, while 
S’kukusa crawled on to the last one, a broken stump, 
Before this I had managed to locate the lions lying in the 
thick shade of an evergreen tree. They lay facing the wind 
with an open space in front of them. First I saw the 
black ear-tips of a lioness in a patch of sunlight. I was 
very anxious to go nearer so as to see them better, the 
waving grasses rather obscuring my view. Presently I 
decided that where Office was lying would suit me very 
well, so dropping flat again, I crawled on, and arrived at 
my goal hot and breathless. Choosing a small tree with 
several little trunks, I knelt behind it and cautiously raised 
my head. I could now see the lioness more plainly, and, 
to the left of her, the head of a very big lion, while beyond 
him lay another, half-hidden by the tree. On a shelf of 
rock behind them appeared the disembowelled carcass of a 
wildebeest. The lions were all awake, and presently the 
lioness turned over on to her back with all four paws in 
the air, looking exactly like a big graceful kitten. She 
remained in this position for several minutes, playfully 
waving her paws; then, rolling over on to her side, she 
was hidden from view by a ledge of rock. It was very fas- 
cinating watching the great creatures. Once or twice vultures 
and other large birds passed over, and the lions looked up 
and observed them carefully. The big lion yawned and 
then sneezed, and presently, laying his head down on his 
paws, fell into a dose. Meantime S’kukusa, having found 
that owing to intervening branches of a small bush near 
the lions he could not get a shot at any vital spot, crawled 
still nearer and to one side, hoping to get a clear field for 
his rifle. He was making for a broken stump, standing 
solitary about fifty yards from the lions. When he 
reached it he lay still for some time, then little by little 
sat up and raised the rifle. We waited breathlessly, expecting 
him to shoot. But once more he lowered the weapon ; 
evidently the new position was no better than the last. 
As I afterwards learned, he found that another bush, 
hitherto unseen, the branches of which might have deflected 
the small bullet of the °303, directly interposed between 
him and the lion. At this moment another lion, up till 
now invisible, suddenly rose from below a rock and without 
a sound passed behind the tree and lay down out of sight. 
This was disappointing, but worse was to follow. The 
only hope now was that the big lion would get up and 
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expose his shoulder. At this point S’kukusa decided that 
his present position was useless. He glanced round in 
search of a better, and at that moment something must 
have warned the lions that all was not well. They could 
not possibly have winded us—the breeze was blowing steadily 
from them to us—nor seen us, as we were all well screened 
by trees and blowing grass. Be that as it may, just as 
S’kukusa had decided to move and had turned his head 
from the lions, they, without one look in our direction, 
suddenly sprang up and, slipping behind the tree, galloped 
away. We saw several of them going up the opposite 
slope in different directions well out of range. A great 
disappointment, especially to the men. We went up to 
the tree where the lions had been lying and saw their forms, 
showing that seven in all had been there. The wildebeest 
had been killed during the night and very little had been 
eaten. The men, who are always delighted to get any 
meat, quickly cut it up and hid it from the vultures. Band 
was sent back to camp for the donkeys, while I secured the 
tail for a fly-swish, and after a short halt for lunch we went 
on again. 

It is very seldom that Africa gives a second chance, 
and by all the rules of the game we should have had no 
more luck that day; but we had hardly started off again 
when we picked up the spoor, first of one and then of 
another of the troop we had been watching all the morning. 
After following it for about two hours, eventually it led 
into a big covert, a dense wood of thorn, known as “‘ Fifteen’s 
Bush.” After a short consultation, S’kukusa decided to 
have the place driven out to us. We took up positions 
where two solitary trees stood at a short distance from the 
edge of the covert and near the river, just where a game 
path led down into its dry sandy bed. S’kukusa took his 
stand behind one tree, and the men, cutting a few palm 
fronds, stuck them into the lower branches to form a screen. 
I was ignominiously put up into the other tree close by, 
in which there was an old machan, used by S’kukusa 
on a previous occasion while sitting up one night over a 
kill. To prevent the lions from coming straight up to us 
when they left the covert, a few thorn-branches were placed 
across the path to make them pass by us on our right. 


The men had by now reached the windward side of the 


bush and were coming round, whistling and shouting to 
one another. Presently the sweet scent of burning wood 
and faint trails of smoke showed that they were firing the 
dry thorns at the far edge of the covert. Evening was 
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drawing on, and the cool breeze which had arisen was 
grateful after the heat of the day. Everything was still 
except for the shouts of the men and the calls of startled 
birds. A reed-buck came out of the bush at some distance 
away, and with ears waving and many a backward glance 
slipped into the river-bed. Then, trotting silently out of 
covert in the dusk, along the expected path came a pair 
of fine male lions. They looked enormous in the evening 
light. One was slightly larger and darker than the other 
and had a better mane, but neither was the big one we 
had watched in the morning. S’kukusa waited until they 
were opposite to us and just about to descend into the 
river-bed, and then his rifle rang out. As before, I could 
not tell which of the lions had been hit. Both broke into 
a gallop at the sound of the shot, but in a moment the 
larger one tumbled heavily into a slight depression and, 
throwing up his head, gave some very loud rumbling grunts, 
whereupon S’kukusa silenced him with a merciful bullet in 
the back of the head. His companion, after one startled 
glance round, fled across the sandy river-bed and disap- 
peared into the reeds and palms clothing the face of the 
opposite bank. On going up to the dead one we found 
that the first bullet would have killed him in a few seconds 
in any case, having touched the heart. We measured him, 
and he proved to be a fine lion in good condition and about 
five years old. The men set to work at once to skin him. 
It was late, but sending Band off at a run, fortunately he 
was able to intercept the donkeys and men, who were on 
their way back after fetching the meat of the wildebeest 
killed by the lions earlier in the day. Then, while the lion- 
skin and carcass were being packed on to the donkeys by 
the delighted boys, we cantered home to camp, where baths 
and dinner awaited us. 

Next morning we were again out early. Lions had been 
heard roaring during the night beyond the Shlolwene. It 
was lovely riding along in the cool before the sun was high. 
We saw many wildebeest and water-buck, many interesting 
birds, and some little ground-squirrels. After riding for 
about two miles we picked up the spoor of a troop of lions, 
which was at first easy to follow along game paths, but 
later, where they had crossed some rocky ground, the spoor 
became very difficult to trace, and we went very slowly. 
At last the tracks petered out altogether in a big grassy 
flat, so, choosing a shady tree, we sat down to wait and 
have coffee while Watch and Office puzzled it out. In a 
very short time they were back again with the interesting 
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information that the lions were lying up in a big and very 
dense patch of bush quite near to us, where the men thought 
that they had killed a water-buck. While we were discuss- 
ing the next move, Watch suddenly pointed to something 
behind us and whispered, “‘ There goes the Inkunzie!” (big 
male), and following the direction of his finger, we saw a 
great dark lion walking slowly and majestically along the 
covert-side about two hundred and fifty yards away, 
looking exactly like a picture out of Harris’s South Africa. 
The men said that he had probably been lying alone and 
was now going to join his wmfazies (ladies). The covert 
was very large and of dense thorn, and, as it would have been 
quite impossible to stalk the lions, it was decided to have it 
driven out to us. The bush jutted out like a grey peninsula 
into the wide stretch of greensward that spread all along 
its southern side. The grass was eaten down short by the 
game, and the only possible place for us to stand was by a 
small tree growing about a dozen yards from the edge of 
the bush. I climbed into this and sat on a fork about 
twelve feet from the ground, while S’kukusa stood below. 
The lions were expected to come out by a little path on 
our left hand, which certain signs showed to be their usual 
exit. We waited in perfect silence, and after a little while 
we heard the boys calling to one another in the distance, 
but it was a long time before they had walked round the 
whole covert. It is difficult to sit perfectly motionless on 
a hard branch for long, and a seat that at first seems to be 
quite comfortable can after half an hour become a veritable 
torture, and I was soon aching all over. We were watching 
the little path that emerged like a tunnel from the bush, 
when I became aware of a lion standing in the deep shade 
just inside the covert. His head was turned away from us 
and he was listening to the sounds behind him. After a 
moment he took a step forward to the edge of the bush 
and, lowering his head, gazed out across the grass. His 
frowning visage, with its glowing golden eyes, was framed 
with waving palm-fronds. He was a big and very dark 
lion with a black mane. 

It had been decided not to shoot until the lions came 
right out of covert and were well past us on our left. 
This was advisable partly because we wished to secure the 
Inkunzie, and he, being the largest and oldest, and therefore 
the most cunning, would almost certainly be the last to 
leave the bush, and partly because if only wounded a lion 
usually bounds back into covert. In the latter case much 
trouble might result before he could be dispatched, or he 
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may get away wounded, either to linger in agony until 
death released him, or again he might be crippled, and a 
crippled lion often takes to killing cattle. 

_ The shouts of the men could now be heard more clearly, 
and an acrid savour of burning grass drifted down the wind. 
The lion had been standing looking out for several seconds, 
but now, turning with almost incredible neatness and 
silence in that narrow tunnel, he slipped back into the 
heart of the bush. But his place was almost immediately 
taken by another lion, as large but not nearly so dark, and 
with a smaller, yellow mane. He came right out of covert, 
but stopped uncertainly just outside and directly in front 
of our tree, on our right. The men were nearer now, and 
we could hear them tapping the trees with their assegais, 
while spirals of pale smoke ascended at intervals from 
behind the wood. Suddenly some dry bush crackled noisily 
into a blaze, and flames leapt high into the air. By all 
the rules these lions should now have left the covert, but 
no rules can be laid down about lions. Instead of doing so, 
they became very angry, turning to face the smoke and 
noise with savage grunts. At this S’kukusa swung his rifle 
round to cover the younger lion, who was still standing 
outside the bush. The movement caught his eye, and he 
sprang round towards us with a grunt of rage; but appearing 
to think discretion the better part of valour, suddenly 
changed his mind and bounded back into the thicket. 
Once inside, he lay down facing us, immediately within 
the bush, in a very cleverly chosen position, in deep shade, 
his back guarded by some dense thorn-scrub, his head on 
his paws, one eye for us, one for the direction whence the 
beaters might be expected to come. Screened by some 
long grass and waving palms, he was almost invisible and 
offered a very poor target. If shot and not killed outright, 
he might charge us, or dash back into the bush and charge 
the beaters. So S’kukusa shouted to the boys to go back. 
At the sound our friend leapt up with a furious growl and 
whisked back to join his companion in the heart of the 
scrub. They had fairly beaten us, and one could not but 
admire their tactics. I descended from my tree, and we 
went round to meet the boys, keeping the rifle ready and a 
watchful eye on the thicket. It was growing late; it would 
be dark in an hour, and there was a long walk home. So 
we turned our heads for camp, leaving two perfectly happy 
lions triumphant in the shelter of their bush. 


FRANCES INGRAM 
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RETURNING from a tour of Australia with the delegates 
of the Empire Parliamentary Association, and travelling 
via India to South Africa (three continents in a stride, 
so to speak, and never outside the King’s Dominions), I 
chanced on an Observer with an article under the above 
title. The subject, migration, is no new one, and during 
the Imperial Conference has been much discussed, though 
if the telegrams which we read in Australia are accurate, 
the discussions have not led to anything more definite 
than the reiteration of the old phrases about the “ over- 
crowded Mother Country,” the “‘empty spaces” of the 
Dominions, and (the last resort of speakers and writers 
anxious to appear sympathetic without committing them- 
selves) “the scientific distribution of population.” Yet 
there are signs—the article in question is one, for it avoids 
all these outworn clichés—that the subject is beginning to 
assume its real importance, and that it may be lifted out 
of the region of axiom into that of action. 

It has always been difficult for many people in Great 
Britain to realize that she could gain strength by losing 
population, and this is accentuated by the fact that the 
Dominions want to pick and choose. On the other hand, 
there is in certain Overseas circles a jealous fear that migra- 
tion means dumping Britain’s unemployables on their 
shores. The necessity for developing fresh and friendly 
markets for British goods, and for building up nations 
which are to be relied on as allies, Empire or no Empire, 
is beginning to dawn on the most insular of Britons at 
home, and should create a fresh outlook from that end, while 
Australia, at all events, is becoming anxious about her own 
national position. There is the basis for a fresh start in 
this matter, but it is by no means as simple as the mere 
transference of an alleged surplus to an alleged vacuum. 
The overcrowding of the British Isles and of other old 
countries is largely due to the concentration of population 
into towns and industrial areas, and this tendency is affecting 
the Dominions equally, and with an even more unfortunate 
result. It is not only a matter of economics. Modern 
town life offers what to modern ideas is a higher standard 
of living than can be had in the country. It is true food, 
housing, and health conditions may not be as good, but 
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there is more amusement and shorter hours with better 
pay. In the Dominions the attractions of the towns are 
even greater in comparison, and the result is that their 
Governments are only anxious to encourage the very class 
which is scarcest in Great Britain—the agricultural labourer 
or the man who will settle on the land. : 

Unfortunately, in addition to the rather sceptical views 
of many as to the advantages to the old country of emigra- 
ting any but undesirables, there is also a very widespread 
assumption that no one would or should leave their native 
country unless obliged to do so. Migration, in short, is 
usually regarded as the refuge of the destitute. This 
attitude will be disclaimed by many people; it is rather 
implied thanexpressed. Asone who has looked at the subject 
from both ends, as an advocate of migration for others, and 
as a practical exponent of the creed in the last eleven years, 
I know that I am stating the truth. The atmosphere 
created round the subject is what is called in certain jargon 
“an inferiority complex.” The migrant, even if he goes 
voluntarily, is pitied, and even the Imperialist poet, Kipling, 
strikes that note when he writes of ‘the wistful mothers” 
who teach their children to call old England ‘“ home.” 
The dwellers in the little northern isle cannot rid them- 
selves of the idea that to live elsewhere must mean “ exile ” 
even to the third and fourth generation of them that love 
her. It may seem a minor point among all the practical 
difficulties, but I firmly believe that the first thing to be 
done to create a healthy Imperial migration and lead to a 
more scientific distribution of population is to get rid of 
this atmosphere, and to envy instead of pitying the people 
who, in addition to their great inheritance, have a future 
to carve, a name to enrich, a tradition to create. 

The fundamental problem is the utilization to the best 
advantage of the man power and the woman power of the 
British race. We cannot make men equal, but we can 
equalize their opportunities, and in new countries there is 
far less inequality of opportunity and circumstance than 
in old ones. It cannot be denied that in crowded civiliza- 
tions there are both many men who exist in comparative 
comfort without contributing anything in return (and they 
are by no means all rich hg eons a are parasites in 
every class) and men who are doing work which is uncon- 
genial, and who never have the chance of self-realization. 
There are, moreover, something like a million women who 
have no chance of fulfilling the purposes of their nature. 
Waste and frustration are inevitable features of an old and 
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teeming country. Under such conditions it is certainly 
pertinent to look for a more scientific distribution of our 
race, and whatever may be the difficulties and drawbacks 
of life in a young dominion, there can be no question that 
it offers a wider range of opportunities, and demands, in 
exchange, a free and full use of the faculties and exercise 
of initiative. A man or woman may not be particularly 
notable or successful, but they are never superfluous. 
Quantity, where human beings are concerned, still has a 
definite value, and quality, which tells everywhere, will be 
more sure of recognition and reward. 

Urgent as the question is from many points of view, 
there can be no doubt that for Australia it is rapidly becoming 
a matter of life or death. Australia is called in some geo- 
graphies an “island continent,” and owing to the errors 
in proportion of the ordinary flat map it looks like a large 
island. It is in reality a continent nearly as large as the 
United States, and including as wide a variety of climatic 
and geographical conditions. One connects this country 
with a low rainfall and periodic droughts, but the Eastern 
coastal belt has a rainfall double that of the United Kingdom, 
and in October and November 1926, while Queensland was 
emerging from a disastrous drought, we travelled for hun- 
dreds of miles through pastoral and wheat-growing areas 
as green as English fields. The variety, the fertility, the 
resources of this continent must be seen to be appreciated, 
and it is held by six million people, of whom 46 per cent. 
are collected in the six capital cities, all of which are situated 
on the coast. Sydney and Melbourne between them have 
swallowed a third of the whole. It must not be forgotten 
that Australia’s loss of 60,000 men killed, and a large number 
of permanently disabled, was a great setback to her, and 
in addition the stream of migration was interrupted during 
the Great War, so that the position is actually worse rather 
than better than it was in 1913, and, as has already been 
said, the difficulties are increasing. Few thoughtful people 
in Australia believe that she can permanently hold this vast 
country empty, but the majority seem to expect some miracle 
to enable them to achieve their great ambition of an All- 
White, All-British Australia. 

It is worth an effort to secure this ideal, for Australia 
is the only All-British continent and the only great Dominion 
which may escape the complications of racial divisions. 
Canada has her French and American elements; South 
Africa a bilingual people of two white races living in the 
midst of a native population; New Zealand is fortunate 
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that her conquered race, the Maoris, seem to present no 
special problems, but her area is very limited. Australia 
alone offers the opportunity to the British race of a whole 
continent, capable of every form of development, whose 
aborigines are a negligible quantity, politically and socially, 
being destined, evidently, to fade away before Western 
civilization like the American Indian. At present 99 per 
cent. of the population are of British nationality, and 
about five and a half millions are Australian born. 

The activities and commitments of this six million people 
are as astonishing as their continent. They have built 
25,000 miles of railway, constructed six fine capital cities 
complete with Parliament houses, Government houses, 
universities, technical colleges and every kind of public 
and commercial building, with (in addition) racecourses 
and all pleasure and luxury devices of the most modern 
type. They are building a seventh city on virgin soil as a 
Federal capital. They have vast harbours with miles of 
wharves, factories whose output is worth £137,000,000 per 
annum, and an agricultural and pastoral industry which 
totals more than £300,000,000. They are responsible for 
a public debt which equals £162 per head, their taxation 
amounts to £12 13s. 2d. per head, and they pay 27s. 6d. 
per head for National Defence—a figure only beaten in 
Great Britain. They import goods to the value of 
£157,000,000, and 57 per cent. of this from British sources, 
while their total exports are rather higher, and the one 
country which has a heavy balance against them is the 
United States. 

With such a record of progress one might expect to 
find the absorption of new settlers going on apace, but 
the fact is the reverse, and it is impossible to explain this 
without reference to the political position. The constitu- 
tion of Australia was modelled on that of the United States, 
and is a federation of sovereign bodies which delegate 
certain functions to the Commonwealth, and not, as in 
South Africa, a central sovereign State which delegates 
certain functions to the provinces. The difference is vital. 
The States have a long history behind them—New South 
Wales 150 years, three others are round about their cen- 
tenary, and the youngest, Queensland, dates from 1859; 
but the Commonwealth was only born on January 1, 1901, 
and the States are still jealous of their individuality. The 
national spirit has not yet triumphed over sectionalism, 
and nowhere is this more unfortunate than in its effects on 
immigration. 
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The Commonwealth has now established a strong com- 
mission to deal with this question, but apart from the 
Northern Territory, which is directly under their control, 
they have no land, and depend on the various States, who 
can decide on what terms settlers can be admitted to their 
several Crown lands. The terms and conditions are too 
various for generalization, but roughly it may be said that 
only one State, Western Australia, has at the moment a 
definite scheme for introducing large groups of settlers 
and placing them on the land. The method is that each 
State advises the Commonwealth as to how many migrants 
it can absorb, and of what class, and the figures are liable 
to be affected by political considerations. Some of the 
Labour Party, which holds office in every State but South 
Australia, say quite plainly that they do not favour bringing 
in labour which competes with the native born, while they 


declare, with what amount of truth it is difficult to decide, 


that further measures for breaking up the large ranches 
and estates are necessary for increased land settlement. 
Against this must be put the fact that while the sheep 
continues to carry Australia on his woolly back, sheep- 
farming on a small scale has not, hitherto, proved a gold- 
mine. Wool and wheat hold their own in the world’s 
markets because they are suitable for mass production and 
economy of labour. Every other industry in Australia 
has to be bolstered up because, while the home market is 
not large enough to support it, the high rate of wages make 
it difficult to compete at world prices outside. 

There seems to be a demand exceeding the supply for 
agricultural labour in most States, and the work, though 
hard, is done under good conditions as to housing, food, 
and climate, but this avenue is only open to single men and 
boys. Very little is being done to attract women, though 
cheap passages are given to the alleged domestic servant. 
The disproportion of men to women is proving a heavy 
burden to the wives and mothers, and will shortly constitute 
a social problem in countries like Western Australia, but 
no attempt has been made to grapple with this question 
by providing facilities for a superior type of woman, and 
one views with apprehension the matrimonial prospects 
of the young man migrant. No one without independent 
means can enter Australia without having a job to go to 
or under Government auspices, but a useful system of 
nomination by individuals, churches or associations pro- 
vides an opportunity for the private migrant, and the Big 
Brother movement and several other voluntary agencies 
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are helping new-comers by providing a personal link with 
them on arrival. | a 

The question of land settlement in South Africa and 
Southern Rhodesia has this in common with Australia, 
that we have reached a stage when our most important 

roblem is that of markets. The preference given to 

mpire-grown tobacco illustrates this point. We have 
known for years past that Southern Rhodesia could grow 
excellent tobacco, but we could not, at such a distance, 
compete with America. The preference has made so much 
difference that our Government is enabled to embark on 
a policy of settlement which will provide for many new- 
comers, and wealthy companies and private individuals are 
initiating schemes of land settlement which will enable 
men with little capital to get a start in our country. Both 
Australia and South Africa produce fruit which is of excellent 
quality, and could well supplant that of countries who do 
not buy from Great Britain in return in the same proportion, 
Apart from marketing and organization at the business 
end of such industries, we want help in scientific research, 
in transport, and in many ways which will reduce our risks 
at the producing end. The Imperial Economic Committee 
should develop into one of the most important links in 
the intangible chain which binds the Empire together, since 
it is its function to study these questions. 

Controversy rages in Australia over the point of whether 
it is sound policy to increase secondary industries at this 
stage, and without being didactic on so wide a question 
it may be said that this can only be done by the introduction 
of private capital, since State trading has proved far from 
successful, and that, if and when the market conditions 
warrant it, these industries will grow without State help, 
but that the obstinate effort to maintain a basis for wages 
which has no relation to the value of production is not 
at the moment encouraging such enterprise. Meanwhile 
primary production must remain the main avenue, and, 
despite all difficulties, is providing a healthy life and a 
competence to hundreds of men and women who, only a 
few years ago, were city dwellers with no prospects in the 
old country. Among all those seen in my recent tour I 
did not meet, even among the most homesick, any who 
regretted their transplantation or who did not declare 
themselves to be better off in their new surroundings. 

And now for the crux of the question. The heritage 
is there. Who will enter in? The African colonies (but 
especially that true white man’s country, Southern Rhodesia) 
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and Australia between them offer a range of opportunities 
to suit every type of man or woman, and it must be recog- 
nized that conditions in Great Britain must deprive many 

ple of the chance of full self-expression or realization. 
fottlement propaganda as a rule is inclined to be vulgar 
in its appeal and specious in its promises. It harps on 
ease and security, minimizes risks, and treats the settler 
like a child whose powder must be concealed in jam. Let 
us tell the truth for once. 

Whether you belong to the workers who sell they brains 
or those who sell their strength of arm, you will . 1d in a 
new country that you have to work harder than «ou have 
done before if you mean to make good. To °~’ ver 
class you belong you will miss a great many acus...aed 
pleasures. All the amusements which fill the eyes or ears, 
which are a substitute for thinking in some cases and a 
stimulant to it in others, are harder to come by in a new 
country, especially in farm life. Home-made joys must 
take the place of the professional entertainment. The daily 
round consumes a greater proportion of energy, and material 
things loom large in the foreground of life. One is less 
mobile; communications are more difficult and distances 
much greater. Broadly speaking, one has to be more self- 
sufficing, more independent, and the quality which makes 
for success is initiative. 

It will be seen that the characteristic herd life of the 
present day is not the best preparation for pioneering, but 
I believe that there are, in all classes, large numbers of 
men and women too who dislike the compulsions of herd 
life, and would gladly exchange it. The compensation 
for a man is that he has every hope of becoming the owner 
of his land and his home, and this is the strongest lure the 
new country has. To be your own master and work for 
yourself is a luxury in the old countries, but in the new 
democracies every man thinks it his right, even if he does 
not always achieve it. An enlightened migration policy 
will place this in the foreground, and will concentrate on 
making it a reality by offering cheap land. Many schemes 
are spoilt by the fact that the price of land starts a man off 
with too heavy a load round his neck. Incidentally, while 
previous agricultural experience may be an advantage, it 
is not a sine qua non for an overseas settler. I know many 
successful farmers in Australia and Africa who came from 
office or factory life. 

The keynote of successful pioneering, however, is the 
word “‘ adventure.” It is not the certainty but the glorious 
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uncertainty of life in a new country which will attract 
the right kind of man or woman, and “ safety first” is the 
last slogan which will call them out of the narrow streets 
to the open road, the high endeavour, the Great Adventure 
of building up Britains beyond the seas. And for this work 
we want Britain’s best—sure that there are plenty of 
‘mute, inglorious Miltons” to take their place if more room 
were made. No visitor to a young Dominion can fail to 
be struck by the fact that, while there may be a few public 
men of outstanding ability, there are many of mediocre 
talents who occupy important posts simply for lack of 
competition. There are great opportunities for public 
service and careers in these new countries, and the race will 
be to the swift and the battle to the strong, while even 
those who move in quieter ways will feel that, as human 
beings, they are making their mark. Character, personality, 
and grit have a definite value in countries where every 
man and woman pulls their full weight in the boat. 

These are the lands of opportunity in no merely material 
sense, and every man or woman who chooses this rough road 
can tread it fortified with the conviction that their lives 
will not be wasted in crawling round and round a well- 
worn rut, but that their feet are helping to smooth a track 
along which the children of our race will pass in time to 
come to a splendid inheritance. 


Mrs. Tawse (Mrs. Archibald Colquhoun), 
M.L.A. Southern Rhodesia, Representative of 
Southern Rhodesia on the Empire Parlia- 
mentary Delegation to Australia 
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CORRESPONDENCE SECTION 


DESERTERS ” 
To THE Eprror or THE National Review 


§rr,—I have read Mrs. Lyttelton Gell’s article ‘‘ Deserters ” with interest, and 
although I share her regret at the alteration and gradual disappearance of 
country house life, I am afraid that she is flogging a dead horse. She dwells 
with knowledge and feeling on the services rendered to the community by 
the large country houses, and during the past they undoubtedly served a 
great purpose. Institutions, however, of any kind can only exist where they 
receive general support, and the taste for country house life, whether among 
the youth who are to inherit the country houses or among the youth whose 
parents were willing to serve in them, is becoming less every day. The clock 
cannot be put back. I venture to think that Mrs. Lyttelton Gell does not 
sufficiently recognize the growing distaste for life in country houses among 
post-war servants, and on the fact that country houses must cease to be inhabit- 
able without them, and, if for this reason only, I fear that English country 
houses, like many other pleasant and useful things we have known, are fast 


becoming matters of past history. It is best to face things as they are. 
Yours faithfully, 
ARRAN 


[THis important pronouncement, which stands out among 
the City utterances of 1927, is discussed in Mr. Arthur 
Kitson’s article and commented on in Episodes of the 
Month. 


AMERICAN PROSPERITY AND BRITISH DEPRESSION * 


THe NEED FoR A Monetary INQUIRY. 
By the Right Hon. R. McKenna. 


Tue task I am setting myself to-day is by no means an easy one. I propose if 
I can to give some answer, partial though it may be, to the question: Why is 
it that for the past six years we have suffered from trade depression and unem- 
ployment of almost unparalleled severity, while America has enjoyed great 
and increasing prosperity ? No apology is needed for discussing on the present 
occasion what is primarily a trade problem. Banking prosperity is vitally 
interwoven with the welfare of the community as a whole. We are bound to 
be concerned with all the causes which make for good or bad trade, and it must 
be our first endeavour to discover what these causes are and if possible to remedy 
any defects. In the present case I cannot escape the conclusion that the mone- 
tary element has been of deep importance, and though I do not minimize the 
effect of other influences, it is to this in particular that I wish to direct your 
attention. 


* Speech delivered at the Ordinary General Meeting of shareholders of the 
Midland Bank Limited held on January 28, 1927. 
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Seven years ago we were living in a riot of public and private expenditure, 
But it was not in England alone that inflation was rampant. The whole world 
was more or less affected, including even the United States, which, except for 
some time towards the close of the war,* had never departed from the basi¢ 
principles of a full gold standard. In that country as here an inevitable period 
of business liquidation followed the post-war boom, and down to the late 
summer of 1921 conditions in the two countries were very similar. From that 
time onwards, however, their paths have been far apart. With occasional and 
comparatively brief intervals, the United States, judged by the tests of pro. 
duction, employment, wages and profits, has enjoyed exceptional prosperity, 
In England, on the other hand, a large portion of our population has been con. 
tinuously unemployed, and the pre-war standard of production, although there 
have been noticeable fluctuations, has at no time been recovered. 

The similarity of trade conditions in England and America in the fist three 
years after the armistice, contrasted with the subsequent dissimilarity, points 
to the occurrence of some vital change in 1921 capable of producing or at any 
rate markedly contributing to these different results. Monetary conditions 
exercise such an all-pervading influence that in investigating a matter of this 
kind we are forced to turn our attention to them; and as we find that from 
1921 onwards there was a wide divergence between English and American 
monetary policy, we have in this fact at least a partial explanation of the 
phenomenon. 

MonEy AND THE VOLUME OF TRADE. 


The importance of the place occupied by money in modern production and 
trade is well understood. Bank credit facilitates every branch of production, 
Goods are raised from the soil, manufactured, carried and marketed with the 
assistance of credit at every stage. To the borrower the price paid for accom- 
modation is not so vital, except in extreme cases, as the adequacy of the supply, 
An increase of credit gives rise to a greater demand for commodities, stimulates 
trade and brings more people into employment. It may do even more than this. 
As a larger volume of business enables overhead charges to be more widely 
spread, an addition to the total of money may reduce the cost of manufacture, 
I say ‘‘ may” and not “‘ must ’”’ because there is another side to the picture. 
The immediate tendency of an increase in the quantity of money is to harden 
prices, and if the ensuing greater production does not fully counterbalance the 
larger volume of money, prices will remain at the higher level and the cost of 
production may on balance be increased. Should the growth of production 
keep pace with the increase in the quantity of money, thus preventing anything 
more than a transitory rise in the price level, then there is no inflation. If 
there is no such correspondence in movement, then the expansion of money 
constitutes inflation, and should the process be continued, the value of our 
currency both at home and abroad will decline. 

By contrast, a reduction in the quantity of money has a restrictive influence 
on trade. With a reduced total of money available for spending there is a 
diminished demand for commodities, prices at once tend downwards, and shop- 
keepers, merchants and manufacturers curtail their orders. The result is 
depression and unemployment. Trade will right itself if the cost of production 
can be lowered, a movement which involves a fall in wage rates proportionate 
to the drop in the price level. But we know from experience that this does not 
readily occur. It is a long and difficult process to adjust labour costs to a 
decline in prices, and though hard economic necessity may ultimately force 


* Gold exports were prohibited, except under licence, from Sept. 7, 1917, to 
June 30, 1919. 
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them down in industries subject to foreign competition, it is almost impossible 
to obtain an equal reduction in what are known as the sheltered trades. A 
shrinkage in the volume of money consequently brings with it difficulties of 
readjustment which are not easily overcome and which in addition are the cause 
of grave unrest. 

When now we compare English and American conditions we find that it is 
precisely in the movements of credit that the basic dissimilarity shows itself. 
Since the autumn of 1921 there has been a great expansion in bank deposits 
in the United States. Using the latest available figures for purposes of com- 
parison, it will be found that the average total deposits of the reporting member 
banks of the Federal Reserve system rose from £2,860 millions for the twelve 
months ending November 1922 to £3,751 millions for 1926, an addition of no 
less than £891 millions.* Taking similar average figures for this country we 
find that over the same period the total deposits of the ten London clearing 
banks fell from £1,783 millions to £1,661 millions, a decline of £122 millions.f 
Thus while there was an increase of £891 millions in the United States, there 
was a decrease of £122 millions in this country. 

It is clear that a growing population and expanding production call for a 
larger volume of bank credit ; and it must be equally clear that if the expansion 
of credit is not haphazard, but is capable of definite control and properly within 
the domain of policy, it is wise to ensure that the additional accommodation 
will be forthcoming. Those who think that any increase in the volume of money 
must be stigmatized as inflation will doubtless be alarmed by this growth of 
credit in the United States ; but if the supply of new money does no more than 
keep pace with the increase in production, there is in fact no inflation whatever. 
An enlargement of credit, which in one set of conditions may be inflation, in 
another is an indispensable accompaniment of trade expansion. We have to 
distinguish clearly between inflationary and non-inflationary growth in the 
volume of credit ; and to do so we must start with the question of how additional 
money comes into being. 


DETERMINATION OF THE QUANTITY OF MONEY. 


To clear the ground we must begin by giving a meaning to the word money. 
I regard money as including all forms of currency, together with bank deposits 


* The full figures for the period are as follows : 
Number of Total Deposits, 


$ millions 

Average for 12 months to November 1922 784 14,298 
1923 767 15,329 

99 1924 741 16,417 

1925 722 18,181 

1926 691 18,755 


1 At end of period, 
—Weekly Statements of Reporting Member Banks. 


{ The full figures for the period are as follows : 


Deposits, 
£ millions. 
Average for 12 months to November 1922 a 1,783 
” ” 1923 1,675 
” ” ” 1924 oa 1,673 
” ” ” 1925 ee 1, 663 
1926 


—Monthly Average Statements of London Clearing Banks. 
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readily withdrawable by cheque. It constitutes purchasing power and at any 
one moment represents what is available to the public, the Government and the 
banks for spending. Apart from the action of a bank, the public in practice 
are powerless to increase or diminish permanently the total of money except by 
destroying their notes or sending them out of the country. They may buy 
or sell, borrow or lend, spend or save; the quantity of money in the country 
will be unchanged. Should they draw out notes from their banks they do no 
more than convert a bank balance into currency in circulation. Should they 
pay in notes to the credit of their accounts they increase bank deposits to the 
exact amount by which currency in circulation is diminished. By spending 
or saving they may make money circulate faster or slower ; only by a change 
of habit which led them to carry more or less currency in their pockets could 
they of their own initiative affect the total of money. Not even by dealing 
in foreign exchange nor by borrowing or lending abroad is it possible for the 
public to alter the volume of money, although by so doing they may raise or 
depress the external value of sterling. It is a common practice to talk of foreign 
money coming here or English money going abroad, but the language, though 
convenient, is inaccurate, for the implication that the total amount of money 
in the country is affected by these operations is false. It is not the money 
that moves, but the title to the money. The ownership of sterling may pass into 
foreign hands or we may acquire the ownership of foreign money, but, with the 
unimportant exception already named of notes being sent abroad, the money 
itself is rooted in the country of its origin. 

The Government, independently of action by the Bank of England, are no 
less passive than the public as regards the volume of money. It is conceivable 
indeed that they might issue currency notes for the purpose of putting them- 
selves in funds, in which case the total of money would be increased. But in 
fact this is not done. Notes are issued only when required as currency, and 
when after use they come back through the banks to the Bank of England they 
are immediately cancelled. All currency, whether notes or coin, comes into 
circulation only when bought by the public, whose purchasing power as expressed 
in bank deposits is correspondingly reduced. 

It appears then that fluctuations in the quantity of money cannot under 
present conditions be accounted for by anything done independently either by 
the public or the Government. We must, therefore, look to action by the banks, 
and particularly the Bank of England as the central institution, for the cause 
of these movements. Here we are at once forced back upon the familiar pro- 
position that every new loan or purchase by a bank creates an equivalent deposit, 
thus increasing the quantity of money, while every repayment to or sale by 4 
bank destroys a deposit and correspondingly diminishes the quantity of money. 
Since whatever the banks pay out comes back to one or other of them as a new 
deposit, the layman might naturally expect that they would not weary in the 
profitable business of making loans and buying bills and investments. In 
practice, however, strict limits are set to their activities in this direction. Lending 
and buying, with the exception of a purchase of gold, increase deposits but add 
nothing to the total of cash reserves. All banks insist on maintaining a fairly 
regular proportion between their cash and deposits, and unless cash is increased 
a material rise in deposits will not be permitted. The proportion may not be 
the same in different banks, and one bank may gain while another loses deposits, 
but it is true to say that without an alteration in the total of bank cash, deposits 
as a whole will vary but little. If, then, we are to discover the real causes of 
fluctuation in the quantity of money we must look for them in whatever produces 
variation in the total of bank cash. 
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VARIATION IN Casu. 


_ It may not be out of place to recall that in the language of the clearing banks 
cash means currency together with balances at the Bank of England. Banks 
hold coin and notes in their tills to meet their customers’ immediate require- 
ments, additional notes in their vaults as a currency reserve, and balances at 
the Bank of England which are drawn upon according to the needs of their 
business. These together constitute bank cash, and as the amount rises or 
falls so the banks buy or sell, lend or don’t lend, in order to maintain their 
customary proportions between bank cash and deposits. 

The total of bank cash may vary from three causes. First, the public may 
on balance pay into the banks some of the currency previously in circulation, 
or on the other hand may draw off additional currency. Secondly, the banks 
may in theory buy gold; but as such transactions do not at present take place 
on any substantial scale, they call for no further mention. Finally, there may 
be fluctuations in the total of bank balances at the Bank of England quite 
apart from either of the preceding causes. 

As regards the first possibility, variations in the quantity of currency in 
circulation, the short-term fluctuations may be fairly accurately foreseen and 
depend upon regularly recurrent needs. Wages, which create a large demand 
for currency, are almost always paid on Friday, with the result that the banks 
usually hold less cash at the close of that day’s business than on any other day 
of the week. But the currency passes through the hands of shopkeepers, rent 
collectors and others back to the banks, and comparing one week with another 
the total of bank cash does not vary much on this account. Again, at Christmas, 
Easter, Whitsuntide and August Bank Holiday the public call for more currency, 
and the result is a temporary reduction in bank cash. These are events of 
regular occurrence and short duration. The conventional proportion of cash 
to deposits is slightly lowered in the first stage of such demands for additional 
currency, but the decline does not usually give rise to any protective measures 
by the banks in the way of restricting loans or selling securities in order to 
restore their normal cash proportions. As regards long-term variations, these 
are only gradual and arise from changes in national habit, which are necessarily 
slow in making themselves felt and which therefore do not demand consideration 
at this point. 

The third and far the most important cause of fluctuation in the total of 
bank cash takes the form of variations in bank balances at the Bank of England 
which may be attributed to causes other than public demands for currency. 
Herein lies the kernel of the matter. It is not generally recognized that the 
principal cause of any but the most transient movements in these balances 
is not something done by the banks, but something done by the Bank of England. 
If the Bank of England makes a loan, or discounts bills, or buys gold or securities, 
the amount paid becomes bank cash. Conversely, when a loan by the Bank 
of England is repaid, or discounted bills are met at maturity, or gold or securities 
are sold, bank cash is correspondingly diminished. The only other possible 
cause of fluctuation is the payment of currency into or out of the Bank of 
England according as the public require less or more for circulation, and, as 
I have already shown, such movements are in the main purely temporary and 
of no very serious extent. 


Bank oF ENGLAND ConTROL oF Money SvupPPtizs. 
We have now reached two vital conclusions: first, that variations in the 
quantity of money are due to variations in the total of bank cash ; and second, 
that the total of bank cash is determined, except to an immaterial extent, 
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solely by the action of the Bank of England. Indirectly, therefore, the Bank of 
England is in practice the controller of the volume of money. Thus we see 
that the gold standard is by no means the “ automatic” mechanism it is come 
monly alleged to be, since the Bank, merely by buying or selling, lending or 
calling in loans, can within limits prompt an expansion or contraction of credit 
regardless of movements of gold. This power, however, cannot be exercised 
without restraint. The Bank is itself governed by the terms of its constitution, 
and even such freedom for the exercisé of policy as it might possess is in con- 
siderable measure limited by the rigidity of its system. This is the point on 
which I wish to lay emphasis to-day. The Bank has justly earned a world- 
wide reputation for integrity and the large spirit in which it conducts its business, 
and we are apt to ascribe this reputation to the merits of the institution itself. 
The honour, however, is not due to the system, but to the skill with which it 
has been worked. That this is so will appear from an examination of some of 
the Bank’s functions. 

The Bank of England is required to buy at a fixed price all gold tendered 
to it and to sell gold on request at a slightly higher price. It discounts approved 
bills for its customers at rates determined by reference to the Bank rate, which 
may be regarded as the minimum charge for discounting. In addition it makes 
temporary loans to the Government in anticipation of revenue. These particular 
operations are conducted as a matter of course, without regard to any pre- 
conceived policy. But open market dealings in bills or purchases or sales of 
securities or the making of loans to customers other than the Government are 
matters in the discretion of the Bank, and action upon these lines may depend 
upon the view taken as to the desirability of increasing or diminishing trade 
credit. This is the sphere of policy, the scope of which in determining the 
quantity of money is still sufficiently wide to give it great importance, even 
though the main operations of the Bank are conducted in accordance with 
well-established rules. 

It is not surprising, therefore, in view of the conditions of our trade in recent 
years, that Bank of England policy has for some time been a matter of con- 
troversy. All parties acknowledge the principle that the governing factor in 
the exercise of monetary powers should be the needs of healthy and legitimate 
trade, but they do not agree as to the practicability or the method of securing 
this result. Indeed, neither the critics nor the defenders of the present monetary 
system are all in agreement among themselves. If we were to label one party 
deflationist and the other inflationist we should do great injustice to many of 
the more sober disputants on both sides. It is true that some people seek by 
a slow but steady reduction in the quantity of money, regardless of other conse- 
quences, to bring us back to what they describe as pre-war normality, though 
they never explain why the conditions of 1913 should be regarded as normal 
any more than those of 1927 or 1827 or any other date. It is no less true that 
another group of people firmly believe in the possibility of an indefinite extension 
of production and trade on a solid and prosperous basis by means of nothing 
more than a continuous increase in the quantity of money. These two sets 
of men are rightly called deflationists and inflationists, and I have not yet 
made up my mind which of the two if they had their way would do more injury 
to our national welfare. 


INFLATION AND DEFLATION. 


The arguments against both inflation and deflation are sufficiently clear to 
make it evident that our proper course is to have nothing to do with either, 
But it is not always easy to know when we are in fact inflating or deflating. 
Let me illustrate what I mean by turning to the United States, where, as I 
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have mentioned already, the volume of money has expanded enormously in 
recent years.* On the face of it this might appear to be a case of inflation, 
but if we examine statistics of production over the same period we shall see 
that @ very large increase has taken place in industrial output. As a result 
there has been no rise in prices and no inflation.t I will not trouble you with 
details of the figures, either of production or prices, for these are readily available 
in official publications. Such are the facts, and Americans rightly claim that 
the additional money has been needed to carry the greater volume of trade. 
The creation of additional money was indeed an essential condition of trade 
expansion, and if the Federal Reserve Board had allowed themselves to discover 
an inflationary taint in the growth of bank deposits, as the deflationists in 
England would certainly have done, the trade prosperity which has grown up 
and flourished in the United States would have been strangled at its birth. 

Here we have an example of very considerable expansion of credit without 
inflation. Now let me take another case, drawn from our own experience, 
in which without any actual restriction of credit the basic circumstances are 
such as to make our condition one of continuous deflation. 

For close upon seven years we have had an army of unemployed in this 
country, never less than a million, at one time over two millions, and at present 
nearly a million and a half.t{ Every year the normal growth of population 


* For statistics of bank deposits see a previous page. Figures relating to 
currency in circulation are as follows : 


$ millions. 
Average for 12 months to November 1922 ds 4,433 
” ” ” 1923 oe 4,699 
” 1924 4,803 
” ” 1925 4,815 
1926 4,872 


—Monthly Circulation Statements isoued by U.S. Treasury. 


ft Some of the relevant index numbers are as follows : 
in Wholesale 


Industries Prices 
(1919 = 100). (1913 = 100): 


Average for 12 months to November 1922 95 148 
” ” 1923 120 155 
” ” ” 1924 107 149 
” 1925 116 159 
o 1926 120 152 
a Compiled by Bureau of Labour Statistics. 
—Federal Reserve Bulletin. 


t Applicants for employment registered at employment exchanges in Great 
Britain only, according to last weekly return in each half-year : 


(000 omitted.) (000 omitted.) 
1921: June 2,4882 1924: June 1,009 
December .. 1,885 December .. 1,274 
1922: June -. 1,468 1925: June e. 1,304 
December .. 1,382 December .. 1,102 
1923: June 1926: June 
December .. 1,286 December .. 1,361 


2 Coal stoppage in progress. 
The corresponding figure for January 10, 1927, was 1,432,000. 
18th Abstract of Labour Statistics of the U.K. and Returns issued by Ministry 
of Labour. 
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adds roughly two hundred thousand to the number of our people capable of 
productive labour of one kind or another. In order fully to occupy our people 
an immediate increase of banking credit, that is of money, is indispensable 
for carrying the larger volume of commodities which the unemployed and the 
new recruits to labour will produce. To check the growth of credit when the 
population is steadily increasing and vast numbers of men and women are out 
of employment is obviously to cut off all hope of trade expansion unless prices 
are continuously lowered. But we all know what falling prices mean to trade 
in these conditions. They spell stagnation, from which the sole means of 
recovery is a reduction in wages. It may be true that with falling prices the 
reduction would be in nominal more than in real wages, but I think our 
experience has taught us sufficiently the difficulty of effecting any reduction at 
all, and that what actually ensues when the volume of money decreases is 
long-continued trade depression. Stationary or even insufficiently expanding 
money supplies, with a growing population struggling to find employment, 
represent in truth a condition of deflation. 


Monetary AND TRADE CONDITIONS. 


In order to avoid misunderstanding it is necessary for me to remind you 
that my present endeavour is to describe how the machinery of credit works 
and its influence upon trade. I am not discussing the merits of Bank of England 
policy. Deflation, even rigorous deflation, was a harsh necessity in 1920 and 
1921. Its continuance in varying degrees of intensity through the following 
three years, after the United States had abandoned the process, was based on 
the desire to effect an early return to the gold standard. It will long remain a 
matter of opinion whether the rise in sterling was unduly forced and whether 
the final result could not have been attained with a less stifling influence on 
British production. But to-day such questions as these have only historic 
significance. We have been working on the gold standard for nearly two years, 
and except for the rigidity of the Bank of England system, there is now nothing 
to prevent the same response being given to growing trade demands in this 
country as has been given in America. 

It may be argued that if the Bank of England were to buy or lend more 
freely, thus increasing bank cash and enabling the banks to grant additional 
accommodation to industry, we should have no absolute assurance that this 
step would as a fact be followed by greater production. If it were not, then the 
expansion would be in the nature of pure inflation. I admit the risk. But 
what reason is there for supposing that production would not be stimulated 
here as it was in the United States in the autumn of 1921 and at intervals since 
that time, when exactly this policy was pursued ? We make no such assumption 
when the increase in bank credit is due to certain purely fortuitous circumstances 
which have nothing to do with the requirements of British trade. For example, 
when the Bank of England buys more gold as a result of a decline in the Indian 
or German demand, the increase in bank cash, and consequently in the volume 
of credit, gives rise to no alarm. It is accepted as an axiom that an influx of 
gold into the Bank of England stimulates trade here. The stimulus, however, 
is not due to the Bank having more or less bullion buried in its vaults, but to 
the additional bank cash which the purchase of gold creates. The effect on 
the total of bank cash is precisely the same whether the Bank buys gold or bills 
or War Loan or bricks and mortar, whether it lends to the Government, the 
Bank of France or any other of its private customers. The Bank may buy 
from policy, with a steadfast eye on the needs of British trade, just as readily 
as it buys under compulsion when gold is tendered to it. But if gold does not 
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flow in, and if without additional gold credit is not permitted to expand, full 
employment for our workpeople cannot be secured. 

Let me call your attention once more to an illustration from the United 
States of the fact that credit may be expanded without being based upon any 
influx of gold and without resultant inflation. I have not the full figures for 
any later date than November 1926, but if we compare these with the corre- 
sponding figures for November 1924 we shall see that during the intervening 
period the monetary stock of gold in the United States has diminished, the 
deposits of reporting member banks have considerably increased, and prices 
have fallen.* On old-fashioned theory this is a paradoxical situation, the 
simple explanation being that policy has prevailed over the movements of gold. 


Rierpity oF BritisH System. 


To revert to the position in this country, I said just now that it makes no 
difference to the total of bank cash, which I repeat is the foundation of bank 
credit, whether the Bank of England buys gold or anything else. That is true ; 
but it makes a great difference to the Bank of England reserve and to the ratio 
of reserve to liabilities. When the Bank buys gold its reserve is strengthened 
and the ratio improved; when it buys anything else the reserve remains 
unaffected and the ratio declines. It naturally follows that an increase of bank © 
cash which arises from an influx of gold is regarded with equanimity and even 
satisfaction, while a proposal for an increase of bank cash specifically to meet 
trade needs would not be viewed with the same cordiality. 

It is here that the rigidity of the Bank of England system comes into view. 
In the United States credit can be readily expanded to meet trade require- 
ments more or less regardless of the movement of gold, while with us such move- 
ments are the guiding factor. The explanation of the difference is to be found 
in the far greater elasticity of the Federal Reserve system as compared with 
our own central bank. The American system has been framed to suit modern 
conditions, and in fixing reserve requirements the development of deposit 
banking has been duly recognized. On the other hand, the Bank of England 
continues to operate under the Act of 1844, and as a consequence, although 
it holds a total of £151 millions of gold, its reserve against deposit liabilities is 
only £34 millions.t This reserve, susceptible as it is to a drain occasioned by 
foreign demands for gold, is insufficient to permit open market operations with a 
view to increasing the volume of credit on anything more than quite a small 
scale. Its diminutive size does not allow the same freedom of policy as that 
enjoyed by the Federal Reserve Banks. If our central bank were to be re- 
established on the same reserve basis as either the Federal Reserve Banks or 
the recently reconstructed Reichsbank, or indeed in accordance with any modern 
system, the Bank of England would have a reserve standing at a far higher 
figure than it does to-day and could work with much greater freedom of policy 


* The figures are as follows : 
End Nov. End Nov. Increase (+) or 
1924. 1926. Decrease (—). 
Monetary stock of gold, $ millions 4,570 4,495 — 175 
Deposits of reporting member 
banks, $ millions oe -- 18,061 18,732 + 671 
Index number of wholesale prices 
1913 = 100 oe 153 148 65 


} According to the return of Jan. 19, 1927, gold coin and bullion in the 


Issue Department amounted to £150,235,485 ; notes in the Banking Department 
amounted to £32,884,770 and gold and silver coin to £1,255,671. 
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and with manifest advantages to our trade. The subject is too large to permit 
of my entering into detail on an occasion like this, but I am convinced that it 
merits the most disinterested and painstaking investigation. An exhaustive 
inquiry into the principles on which a central bank should be founded and 
should conduct its operations would be of immense service to the public. The 
present system may have suited conditions in 1844, when deposit banking wag 
in its infancy. It might conceivably suit conditions to-day, but if so only ag 
the result of accident. It has survived for eighty years by virtue of its own 
suspension in times of crisis, the phenomenal supersession of the use of currency 
by that of cheques, and fortuitous discoveries of gold. The vital need for the 
future is to ensure that the maintenance of prosperity, with a growing population 
and ever-improving standard of living, both requiring an expansion in the 
volume of trade, shall not be hampered by false restrictions on the quantity of 
money. We need careful and expert consideration of the theoretical basis 
and practical technique of our credit and currency system, including the position 
of the Bank of England as the central institution and custodian of our monetary 
resources. No time is too early for this, but the present is peculiarly opportune 
by reason of the necessary revision of the Bank Charter involved in the pro- 
jected amalgamation of the note issues. 
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